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From Catlin’s “ North American Indians.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUFFALO, AND THE 
MANNER OF HUNTING THE ANIMAL 
IN THE WEST. 


Few men are entitled to more praise for their 
labors in the cause of knowledge, than the au- 
thor of the work from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract. Mr. Catlin is no drawing- 


room writer; neither gained he that stock of 


information in relation to the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of this country and their descendants, 
with which he has delighted and instructed the 
world, by a mere study of books and documents. 
He is less indebted to them than to his own 
personal observations. Self-exiled from his 
home, he went forth, breaking from friends, 
from his wife and aged parents, as he states him- 
self, that he might mingle with the last of the 
red men on the far-off plains and prairies of the 
West, and become the historian of his wrongs 
and of his deeds, the delineator of his mode of 
life and habits, and the eulogist and defender 
of his memory. He carried with him a heart 
prepared to sympathize with this alien race of 
men, and a determination to accumulate mate- 
rials, regardless of time and labor, with which 
he might erect a monument in honor of the 
rightful owner of our country’s boasted soil. 
The spirit of enthusiasm which animated and 
cheered him in his “‘ labor of love,’’ shines out 
in the extract we here present. 

Before entering, however, upon the subject 
of this article, we are desirous of inserting 
some little information in regard to Mr. Cat- 
lin’s movements and occupations at the present 
time, for which ™ are indebted to a letter 


from the European correspondent of the ‘* Bos- 
ton Atlas.” 


‘In a former letter I mentioned that our 
enterprising countryman, Mr. George Catlin, 


entitled ‘* The North American Indian Port- 
folio.”’ It is now just published by Henry G. 
Bohn, of York street, Covent Garden, a pub- 
lisher who has greater facilities for disposing 
of valuable illustrated works than any other 
London house. Mr. Bohn’s stock is probably 
more extensive and valuable than that of any 
of the other booksellers—his catalogue of 
books is a very thick duodecimo volume, and 
comprises the most expensive volumes, in 
quarto and folio, that have ever been issued in 
this country. Mr. Catlin has been remarkably 
fortunate in effecting an arrangement with Mr. 
Bohn as his publisher of the Indian Portfolio. 
It is somewhat unusual, however, for an author, 
to furnish drawings upon stone, from his own 
pictures, to prepare the letter press, and to be 
at the whole expense and risk of getting up a 
splendid publication of this kind, without any 
assistance or encouragement from the great 
publishers :—this Mr. Catlin accomplished, and 
had an edition of his book printed and bound 
before he offered it to Mr. Bohn. It was too: 
novel and magnificent a work to be refused by 
any publisher, and certainly not by a monopolist 
like Bohn. The price of Catlin’s Portfolio is. 
five guineas, half-bcund in morocco; and ten 
guineas, with colored plates, mounted on tinted 
cards, and enclosed in a morocco portfolio. 
There are twenty-five engravings of the hunt-: 
ing scenes, amusements and costumes of the: 
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was preparing for publication a splendid work, gm 
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esque scenery of the Western States and the 
Prairies. It is truly an unique work, and does 
infinite credit to the talents, genius and enter- 
prise of Mr. Catlin. 

‘¢ When the Emperor of Russia was in Eng- 
Jand, Mr. Catlin forwarded to him all the plates 
of his Portfolio then finished, and the lucky 
artist and author received from the Emperor a 
splendid gold snuff-box, set with pearls, in re- 
turn for the gratification which they afforded. 
‘The following is an exact copy of a letter 
which Mr. Catlin received from the Hon. Mr. 
Murray, Master of her Majesty’s Household, at 
Suckingham Pale : 

* Dear Sir :—The Emperor of Russia having 
inspected your Portfolio of Indian Hunting and 
ether scenes, was so much pleased with their 
spirit and execution, that he desired Count 
Orloff to send me a gold snuff-box, to be pre- 
sented to you as a mark of his Majesty’s grati- 
fication derived from the efforts of your pencil. 

‘T acquit myself of this agreeable commis- 
sion, by sending you herewith a Russian box 
of gold and blue enamel, set in pearls, which 
will, I trust, prove to you a gratifying reminis- 
eence of the Emperor’s visit to England.’ 

' Mr. Catlin has just returned from Paris, 
where he made arrangements to open his ex- 
tensive and valuable Collection of Paintings 
and Indian Curiosities. ‘The whole Collection 
will be immediately sent from London to the 
French metropolis. Mr. Catlin had an inter- 
view with Louis Philippe, and, after present- 
ing to him his Portfolio, he received assurances 
of his patronage to his Collection.” 


These noble animals of the ox species, 
and which have been so well described in 
our books on Natural History, are a subject 
of curious interest and great importance in 
this vast wilderness ; rendered peculiarly 

' so at this time, like the history of the poor 
savage; and from the same consideration, 
that they are rapidly wasting away at the 
approach of civilize man—and like him 
and his character, in a very few years, to 
live only in books or on canvass. 

The word buffalo is undoubtedly most 
incorrectly applied to these animals, and | 
can scarcely tell why they have been so 
called ; for they bear just about as much 
resemblance to the Eastern buffalo, as they 
do to a zebra or to a common ox. How 
nearly they may approach to the bison of 
Europe, which I never have had an oppor- 
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tunity to see, and. which, I am inclined to 
think, is now nearly extinct, I am unable to 
say; yet if I were to judge from the nu- 
merous engravings I have seen of those 
animals, and descriptions I have read of 
them, I should be inclined to think, there 
was yet a wide difference between the 
bison of the American prairies, and those 
in the North of Europe and Asia. The 
American bison, or (as T chal hereafter call 
it) buffalo, is the largest of the ruminating 
animals that is now living in America; and 
seems to have been spread over the plains 
of this vast country, by the Great Spirit, 
for the use and subsistence of the red men, 
who live almost exclusively on their flesh, 
and clothe themselves with their skins. 
Their color is a dark brown, but changing 
very much as the season varies from warm 
to cold; their hair or fur, from its great 
length in the winter and spring, and expos- 
ure to the weather, turning quite light, and 
almost to a jet black, when the winter coat 
is shed off, and a new growth is shooting 
out. 

The buffalo bull often grows to the enor- 
mous weight of 2000 pounds, and shakes a 
long and shaggy black mane, that falls in 
great profusion and confusion, over his head 
and shoulders ; and oftentimes falling down 
quite to the ground. The horns are short, 
but very large, and have but one turn, i. e. 
they are a simple arch, without the least 
approach to a spiral form, like those of the 
common ox, or of the goat species. 

The female is much smaller than the 
male, and always distinguishable by the 
peculiar shape of the horns, which are 
much smaller and more crooked, turning 
their points more in towards the centre of 
the forehead. 

One of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics of the buffalo, is the peculiar formaticn 
and expression of the eye, the ball of which 
is very large and white, and the iris jet 
black. The lids of the eye seem always 
to be strained quite open, and the ball roll- 
ing forward and down; so that a consider- 
able part of the iris is hidden behind the 
lower lid, while the pure white of the eye- 
ball glares out over it in an archj in the 
shape of a moon at the end of its first 
quarter. 

These animals are, truly speaking, gre- 
garious, but not migratory—they graze in 
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immense and almost incredible numbers at 
times, and roam about and over vast tracts 
of country, from East to West, and from 
West to East, as often as from North to 
South ; which has often been supposed they 
naturally and habitually did to accommo- 
date themselves to the temperature of the 
climate in the different latitudes. The 
limits within which they are found in 
America, are from the 30th to the 55th de- 
grees of North latitude; and their extent 
from East to West, which is from the border 
of our extreme Western frontier limits, to the 
Western verge of the Rocky Mountains, is 
defined by quite different causes, than those 
which the degrees of temperature have pre- 
scribed to them on the North and the 
South. Within these 25 degrees of |ati- 
tude, the buffaloes seem to flourish, and get 
their living without the necessity of evad- 
ing the rigor of the climate, for which Na- 
ture seems most wisely to have prepared 
them by the greater or less profusion of 
fur, with which she has clothed them. 

It is very evident that, as high North as 
Lake Winnepeg, seven or eight hundred 
miles North of this, the buffalo subsists 
itself through the severest winters ; getting 
its food chiefly by browsing amongst the 
timber, and by pawing through the snow, 
for a bite at the grass, which in those re- 
gions is frozen up very suddenly in the 
beginning of the winter, with all its juices 
in it, and consequently furnishes very nu- 
tritious and efficient food ; and often, if not 
generally, supporting the animal in better 
flesh during these difficult seasons of their 
lives, than they are found to be in, in the 
30th degree of latitude, upon the borders 
of Mexico, where the severity of winter is 
not known ; but during a long and tedious 


autumn, the herbage, under the influence: 


of a burning sun, is gradually dried away to 
a mere husk, and its nutriment gone, leav- 
ing these poor creatures, even in the dead 
of winter, to bask in the warmth of a 
genial sun, without the benefit of a green 
or juicy thing to bite at. , 

The place from which I am now writing,* 
may be said to be the very heart or nucleus 
of the buffalo country, about equi-distant 
between the two extremes ; and of course, 
the most congenial temperature for them to 
flourish in. 


* Mouth of Teton River, Missouri Territory ; about 
the latitude of Portland, Me.—Eo. Fam, Mac. 
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The almost countless herds of these ani- 
mals that are sometimes met with on these 
prairies, have been often spoken of by 
other writers, and may yet be seen by any 
traveller who will take the pains to visit 
these regions. The “running season,” 
which is in August and September, is the 
time when they congregate into ‘such 
masses in some places, as literally to black- 
en the prairies for miles together. It is no 
uncommon thing at this season, at these 
gatherings, to see several thousands in a 
mass, eddying and wheeling about under a 
cloud of dust, which is raised by the bulls 
as they are pawing in the dirt, or engaged 
in desperate combats, as they constantly 
are, plunging and butting at each other in 
the most furious manner. In these scenes, 
the males are continually following the fe- 
males, and the whole mass are in constant 
motion ; and all bellowing (or “ roaring”) 
in deep and hollow sounds ; which, ming- 
led together, appear, at the distance of a 
mile or two, like the sound of distant 
thunder. 

During the season whilst they are con- 
sregated together in these dense and con- 
fused masses, the remainder of the country 
around, for many miles, becomes entirely 
vacated ; and the traveller may spend many 
a toilsome day, and many a hungry night, 
without being cheered by the sight of one ; 
where, if he retraces his steps a few weeks 
after, he will find them dispersed, and 
grazing quietly in little families and flocks, 
and equally stocking the whole country. 
“ A bull in his wallow ” is a frequent say- 
ing in this country; and has a very sig- 
nificant meaning with those who have ever 
seen a buffalo bull performing adlution, or 
rather endeavoring to cool his heated sides, 
by tumbling about in a mud puddle. 

In the heat of summer, these huge ani- 
mals, which, no doubt, suffer very much 
with the great profusion of their long and 
shaggy hair or fur, often graze on the low 
grounds in the prairies, where there is a 
little stagnant water lying amongst the 
grass, and the ground underneath being 
saturated with it, is soft, into which the 
enormous bull, lowered down upon one 
knee, will plunge his horns, and at last his 
head, driving up the earth, and soon mak- 
ing an excavation in the ground, into 
which the water filters from amongst the 
grass, forming for him, in a few moments, 
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a cool and comfortable bath, into which he 
plunges like a hog in his mire. 

In this delectable laver, he throws him- 
self flat upon his side, and forcing himself 
violently around, with his horns and his 
huge — on his shoulders presented to 
the sides, he ploughs up the ground by his 
rotary motion, sinking himself deeper and 
deeper in the ground, continually enlarg- 
ing his pool, in which he at length becomes 
nearly immersed ; and the water and mud 
about him mixed into a complete mortar, 
which changes his color, and drips in 
streams from every part of him as he rises 
up upon his feet, a hideous monster of mud 
and ugliness, too frightful and too eccentric 
to be described ! 

It is generally the leader of the herd that 
takes upon him to make this excavation ; 
and if not, (but another one opens the 
ground,) the leader (who is the conqueror) 
marches forward, and driving the other 
from it, plunges himself into it ; and having 
cooled his sides, and changed his color to 
a walking mass of mud and mortar, he 
stands in the pool until inclination induces 
him to step out, and give place to the next 
in command, who stands ready; and 
another, and another, who advance for- 
ward in their turns, to enjoy the luxury of 
the wallow ; until the whale band (some- 
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times a hundred or more) will pass 
through it in turn; each one throwing his 
body around in a similar manner ; and 
each one adding a little to the dimensions 
of the pool, while he carries away in his 
hair an equal share of the clay, which dries 
to a gray or whitish color, and gradually 


falls off. By this operation, which is done, 
perhaps in the space of half an hour, a cir- 
cular excavation of fifteen or twenty feet 
in diameter, and two feet in depth, is com- 
pleted, and left for the water to run into, 
which soon fills it to the level of the 
ground. 

To these sinks, the waters lying on the 
surface of the prairies, are continually 
draining, and in them lodging their vege- 
table deposits; which, after a lapse of 
years, fill them up to the surface with a 
rich soil, which throws up an unusual 
growth of grass and herbage ; forming con- 
spicuous circles which arrest the eye of the 
traveller, and are calculated to excite his 
surprise for ages to come. 
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Many travellers who have penetrated 
not quite far enough into the Western 
country to see the habits of these animals, 
and the manner in which these mysterious 
circles are made, but who have seen the 
prairies strewed with their bleached bones, 
and have beheld these strange circles, 
which often occur in groups, and of differ- 
ent sizes—have come home with beautiful 
and ingenious theories, (which must needs 
be made,) for the origin of these singular 
and unaccountable appearances, which, for 
want of a rational theory, have generally 
been attributed to fairy feet, and gained 
the appellation of “ fairy circles.” 

Many travellers, again, have supposed 
that these rings were produced by the 
dances of the Indians, which are oftentimes 
(and in faci most generally) performed in 
a circle ; yet a moment’s consideration dis- 
— such a probability, inasmuch as the 

ndians always select the ground for their 
dancing near the sites of their villages, and 
that always on a dry and hard foundaticn ; 
when these “ fairy circles” are uniformly 
found to be on low and wet ground. 

As my visit to these parts of the “Great 
Far West” has brought me into the heart 
of the buffalo country, where I have had 
abundant opportunities of seeing this noble 
animal in all its phases—its habits of life, 
and every mode of its death; I shall take 
the liberty of being yet a little more par- 
ticular, and of rendering some further ac- 
counts of scenes which I have witnessed 
in following out my sporting propensities 
in these singular regions. 

The chief hunting amusement of the 
Indians in these parts consists in the chase 
of the buffalo, which is almost invariably 
done on horseback, with bow and lance. 
In this exercise, which is highly prized by 
them, as one of their most valued amuse- 
ments, as well as for the principal mode 
of procuring meat for their subsistence, 
they become exceedingly expert; and are 
able to slay these huge animals with appar- 
ent ease. 

* Of these scenes I have witnessed many 
since I came into this country, and amongst 
them all, nothing have I seen to compare 
with one to which I was an eye-witness a 
few mornings since, and well worthy of 
being described. 

The Mandans had suffered for some 
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months for want of meat, and had indulged 
in the most alarming fears, that the herds 
of buffaloes were emigrating so far off 
from them, that there was great danger of 
their actual starvation, when it was sud- 
denly announced through the village one 
morning at an early hour, that a herd of 
buffaloes was in sight, when a hundred or 
more young men mounted their horses 
with weapons in hand and steered their 
course to the prairies. The chief informed 
me that one of his horses was in readiness 
for me at the door of his wigwam, and that 
I had better go and see the curious affair. 
I accepted his polite offer, and mounting 
the steed, galloped off with the hunters to 
the prairies, where we soon descried at a 
distance, a fine herd of buffaloes grazing, 
when a halt and a council were ordered, 
and the mode of attack was agreed upon. 
I had armed myself with my pencil and 
my sketch-book only, and consequently 
took my position generally in’ the rear, 
where I could see and appreciate every 
maneuvre. ‘ 

The plan of attack, which in this coun- 
try is familiarly called a “ surround,” was 
explicitly agreed upon, and the hunters 
who were all mounted on their “ buffalo 
horses” and armed with bows and arrows 
or long lances, divided into two columns, 
taking opposite directions, and drew them- 
selves gradually around the herd at a mile 
or more distance from them ; thus forming 
a circle of horsemen at equal distances 
apart, who gradually closed in upon them 
with a moderate pace, at a signal given. 
The unsuspecting herd at length “ got the 
wind ” of the approaching enemy and fled 
in a mass in the greatest confusion. To 
the point where they were aiming to cross 
the line, the horsemen were seen at full 
speed, gathering and forming in a column, 
brandishing their weapons and yelling in 
the most frightful manner, by which means 
they turned the black and rushing mass 
which moved off in an opposite direction, 
where they were again met and foiled in a 
similar manner, and wheeled back in utter 
confusion; by which time the horsemen 
had closed in from all directions, forming 
a continuous line around them, whilst the 
poor affrighted animals were eddying about 
in a crowded and confused mass, hooking 
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and climbing upon each other; when the 
work of death commenced. I had rode up 
in the rear and occupied an elevated posi- 
tion at a few rods distance, from which I 
could (like the general of a battle field) 
survey from my horse’s back, the nature 
and the progress of the grand mélée; but 
(unlike him) without the power of issuing 
a command or in any way directing its 
issue. 

In this grand turmoil, a cloud of dust 
was soon raised, which in parts obscured 
the throng where the hunters were gallop- 
ing their horses around and driving the 
whizzing arrows or their long lances to the 
hearts of these noble animals; which, in 
many instances, becoming infuriated with 
deadly wounds in their sides, erected their 
shaggy manes over their blood-shot eyes 
and furiously plunged forwards at the sides 
of their assailants’ horses, sometimes gor- 
ing them to death at a lunge, and putting 
their dismounted riders to flight for their 
lives; sometimes their dense crowd was 
opened, and the blinded horsemen, too in- 
tent on their prey amidst the cloud of dust, 
were hemmed and wedged in amidst the 
crowding beasts, over whose backs they 
were obliged to leap for security, leaving 
their horses to the fate that might await 
them in the results of this wild and desper- 
ate war. Many were the bulls that turned 
upon their assailants and met them with 
desperate resistance; and many were the 
warriors who were dismounted, and saved 
themselves by the superior muscles of their 
legs; some who were closely pursued by 
the bulls, wheeled suddenly around, and 
snatching the part of a bufialo robe from 
around their waists, threw it over the 
horns and the eyes of the infuriated beast, 
and darting by its side, drove the arrow or 
the lance to its heart. Others suddenly 
dashed off upon the prairies by the side of 
the affrighted animals which had escaped 
from the throng, and closely escorting them 
for a few rods, brought down their heart’s 
blood in streams, and their huge carcasses 
upon the green and enamelled turf. 

In this way this grand hunt soon resolv- 
ed itself into a desperate battle ; and in the 
space of fifteen minutes, resulted in the 
total destruction of the whole herd, which, 
in all their strength and fury, were doom- 
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ed, like every beast and living thing else, 
to fall before the destroying hands of 
mighty man. 

I had sat in trembling silence upon my 
horse, and witnessed this extraordinary 
scene, which allowed not one of these ani- 
mals to escape out of my sight. Many 
plunged off upon the prairie for a distance, 
but were overtaken and killed; and 
although I could not distinctly estimate the 
number that were slain, yet I am sure that 
some hundreds of these noble animals fell 
in this grand mélée. 

In the chase of the buffalo, or other ani- 
mal, the Indian generally “ strips” himself 
and his horse, by throwing off his shield 
and quiver, and every part of his dress, 
which might be an encumbrance to him in 
running ; grasping his bow in his left 
hand, with five or six arrows drawn from 
his quiver, and ready for instant use. In 
his right hand (or attached to the wrist) is 
a heavy whip, which he uses without 
mercy, and forces his horse alongside of 
his game at the swiftest speed. 

These horses are so trained, that the 
Indian has little use for the rein, which 
hangs on the neck, whilst the horse 
approaches the animal on the right side, 
giving his rider the chance to throw his 
arrow to the left; which he does at the in- 
stant when the horse is passing—bringing 
him opposite to the heart, which receives 
the deadly weapon “ to the feather.” When 
pursuing a large herd, the Indian gener- 
ally rides close in the rear, until he selects 
the animal he wishes to kill, which he 
separates from the throng as soon as he 
can, by dashing his horse between it and 
the herd, and forcing it off by itself; where 
he can approach it without the danger of 
being trampled to death, to which he is 
often liable by too closely escorting the 
multitude. 

No bridle whatever is used in this 
country by the Indians, as they have no 
knowledge of a bit. A short halter, how- 
ever, which answers in place of a bri- 
dle, is in general use; of which they 
usually form a noose around the under jaw 
of the horse, by which they get great 
power over the animal; and which they 
use generally to stop rather than guide the 
horse. This halter is called by the French 
Traders in the country, /’arrét, the stop, 
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and has great power in arresting the speed 
of a horse ; though it is extremely danger- 
ous to use too freely as a guide, interfering 
too much with the freedom of his limbs, 
for the certainty of his feet and security 
of his rider. 

When the Indian then has directed the 
course of his steed to the animal which he 
has selected, the training of the horse is 
such, that it knows the object of its rider’s 
selection, and exerts every muscle to give 
it close company ; while the halter lies 
loose and untouched upon its neck, and the 
rider leans quite forward, and off from the 
side of his horse, with his bow drawn, and 
ready for the deadly shot, which is given 
at the instant he is opposite to the animal's 
body. The horse, being instinctively afraid 
of the animal, (though he generally brings 
his rider within the reach of the end of his 
bow,) keeps his eye strained upon the 
furious enemy he is so closely encounter- 
ing ; and the moment he has approached to 
the nearest distance required, and has 
passed the animal, whether the shot is 
given or not, he gradually sheers off, to 
prevent coming on to the horns of the in- 
furiated beast, which often are instantly 
turned, and presented for the fatal recep- 
tion of its too familiar attendant. These 
frightful collisions often take place, not- 
withstanding the sagacity of the horse and 
the caution of its rider; for in these extra- 
ordinary (and inexpressible) exhilarations 
of chase, which. seem to drown the pru- 
dence, alike of instinct and reason, both 
horse and rider often seem rushing on to 
destruction, as if it were mere pastime and 
amusement. 

I have always counted myself a prudent 
man, yet I have often waked (as it were) 
out of the delirium of the chase, (into which 
I had fallen, as into an agitated sleep, and 
through which I had passed as through a 
delightful dream,) where to have died 
would have been but to have remained, 
riding on, without a struggle or a pang. 

In some of these, too, I have arisen from 
the prairie, covered with dirt and blood, 
having severed company with gun and 
horse, the one lying some twenty or thirty 
feet from me with a broken stalk, and the 
other coolly browsing on the grass at half 
a mile distance, without man, and without 
other beast remaining in sight. 
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For the novice in these scenes there is 
much danger of his limbs and his life, and 
he finds it a hard and a desperate struggle 
that brings him in at the death of these 
huge monsters, except where it has been 

roduced by hands that have acquired more 
sleight and tact than his own. 

With the Indian, who has made this the 
every day sport and amusement of his life, 
there is less difficulty and less danger; he 
rides without “ losing his breath,” and his 
unagitated hand deals certainty in its 
deadly blows. 

The Jaso is a long thong of raw hide, 
of ten or fifteen yards in length, made of 
several braids or twists, and used chiefly 
to catch the wild horse, which is done by 
throwing over their necks a noose which is 
made at the end of the laso, with which 
they are “choked down.” In running the 
buffaloes, or in time of war, the laso drags 
on the ground at the horse’s feet, and 
sometimes several rods behind, so that if a 
man is dismounted, which is often the 
case, by the tripping or stumbling of the 
horse, he has the power of grasping to the 
laso, and by stubbornly holding on to it, of 
stopping and securing his horse, on whose 
back he is instantly replaced, and continu- 
ing on in the chase. 

In the dead of the winters, which are 
very long and severely cold in this country, 
where horses cannot be brought into the 
chase with any avail, the Indian runs upon 
the surface of the snow by the aid of his 
snow shoes, which buoy him up, while the 
great weight of the buffaloes, sinks them 
down to the middle of their sides, and com- 
pletely stopping their progress, ensures 
them certain and easy victims to the bow 
or lance of their pursuers. The snow in 
these regions often lies during the winter, 
to the depth of three and four feet, being 
blown away from the tops and sides of the 
hills in many places, which are left bare 
for the buffaloes to graze upon, whilst it is 
drifted in the hollows and ravines to a very 
great depth, and rendered almost entirely 
impassable to these huge animals, which, 
when, closely pursued by their enemies, 
endeavor to plunge through it, but are 
soon wedged in and almost unable to move, 
where they fall an easy prey to the Indian, 
who runs uplightly upon his snow shoes,and 
drives his lance to their hearts. The skins 
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are then stripped off, to be sold to the Fur 
Traders, and the carcasses left to be de- 
voured by the wolves. This is the season 
in which the greatest number of these ani- 
mals are destroyed for their robes—they 
are most easily killed at this time, and 
their hair or fur being longer and more 
abundant, gives greater value to the robe. 

The Indians generally kill and dry 
meat enough in the fall, when it is fat and 
juicy, to last them through the winter; so 
that they have little other object for this 
unlimited slaughter, amid the drifis of 
snow, than that of procuring their robes for 
traffic with their Traders. The snow shoes 
are made in a great many forms, of two 
and three feet in length, and one foot or 
more in width, of a hoop or hoops bent 
around for the frame, with a netting or 
web woven across with strings of raw hide, 
on which the feet rest, and to which they 
are fastened with straps somewhat like a 
skate. With these the Indian will glide 
over the snow with astonishing quickness, 
without sinking down, or scarcely leaving 
his track where he has gone. 

The poor buffaloes have their enemy, 
man, besetting and besieging them at all 
times of the year, and in all the modes that 
man in his superior wisdom has been able 
to devise for their destruction. They 
struggle in vain to evade his deadly shafts, 
when he dashes amongst them over the 
plains on his wild horse—they plunge into 
the snow-drifts where they yield them- 
selves an easy prey to their destroyers, and 
they also stand unwittingly and behold 
him, unsuspected under the skin of a white 
wolf, insinuating himself and his fatal 
weapons into close company, when they 
are peaceably grazing on the level prairies, 
and shot down before they are aware of 
their danger. 

There are several varieties of the wolf 
species in this country, the most formidable 
and most numerous of which are white, 
often sneaking about in gangs or families 
of fifty or sixty in numbers, appearing in the 
distance, on the green prairies, like nothing 
but a flock of sheep. Many of these ani- 
mals grow to a very great size, being, I 
should think, quite a match for the largest 
Newfoundland dog. At present, while the 
buffaloes are so abundant, and these fero- 
cious animals are glutted with the buffalo’s 
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flesh, they are harmless, and everywhere 
sneak away from man’s presence ; which I 
scarcely think will be the case after the 
buffaloes are all gone, and they are left, as 
they must be, with scarcely anything to 
eat. ‘They always are seen following about 
in the vicinity of herds of buffaloes, and 
stand ready to pick the bones of those that 
the hunters leave on the ground, or to 
overtake and devour those that are wound- 
ed, which fall an easy prey to them. 
While the herd of buffaloes are together, 
they seem to have little dread of the wolf, 
and allow them to come in close company 
with them. The Indian then has taken 
advantage of this fact, and often places 
himself under the skin of this animal, and 
crawls for half a mile or more on his hands 
and knees, until he approaches within a 
few rods of the unsuspecting group, and 
easily shoots down the fattest of the throng. 

The buffalo is a very timid animal, and 
shuns the vicinity of man with the keenest 
sagacity; yet, when overtaken, and har- 
assed or wounded, turns upon its assailants 
with the’ utmost fury, who have only to 
seek safety in flight. In their desperate 
resistance the finest horses are often de- 
stroyed; but the Indian, with his superior 
sagacity and dexterity, generally. finds 
some effective mode of escape. 

During the season of the year whilst the 
calves are young, the male seems to stroll 
about by the side of the dam, as if for the 
purpose of protecting the young, at which 
time it is exceedingly hazardous to attack 
them, as they are sure to turn upon their 
pursuers, who have often to fly to each 
other’s assistance. The buffalo calf, dur- 
ing the first six months, is red, and has so 
much the appearance of a red calf in culti- 
vated fields, that it could easily be mingled 
and mistaken amongst them. In the fall, 
when it changes its hair, it takes a brown 
coat for the winter, which it always retains. 
In pursuing a large herd of buffaloes at the 
season when their calves are but a few 
weeks old, I have often been exceedingly 
amused with the curious manceuvres of 
these shy little things. Amidst the thun- 
dering confusion of a throng of several 
hundreds or several thousands of these ani- 
mals, there will be many of the calves that 
lose sight of their dams ; and being left be- 

_hind by the throng, and the swift passing 
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hunters, they endeavor to secrete them- 
selves, when they are exceedingly put to it 
on a level prairie, where nought can be 
seen but the short grass of six or eight 
inches in height, save an occasional bunch 
of wild sage, a few inches higher, to which 
the poor affrighted things will run, and 
dropping on their knees, will push their 
noses under it, and into the grass, where 
they will stand for hours, with their eyes 
shut, jmagining themselves securely hid, 
whilst they are standing up quite straight 
upon their hind feet and can easily be seen 
at several miles distance. It is a familiar 
amusement for us, accustomed to these 
scenes, to retreat back over the ground 
where we have just escorted the herd, and 
approach these little trembling things, 
which stubbornly maintain their positions, 
with their noses pushed under the grass, 
and their eyes strained upon us, as we dis- 
mount from our horses and are passing 
aroun’ them. From this fixed position 
they are sure not to move, until hands are 
laid upon them, and then, for the shins of 
a novice, we can extend our sympathy ; or 
if he can preserve the skin on his bones 
from the furious buttings of its head, we 
know how to congratulate him on his sig- 
nal success and good Juck. In these des- 
perate struggles, for a moment, the little 
thing is conquered, and makes no farther 
resistance. And I have often, in concur- 
rence with a known custom of the country, 
held my hands over the eyes of the calf 
and breathed a few strong breaths into its 
nostrils ; after which | have, with my hunt- 
ing companions, rode several miles into our 
encampment, with the little prisoner busily 
following the heels of my horse the whole 
way, as closely and as affectionately as its 
instinct would attach it to the company of 
its dam! 

This is one of the most extraordinary 
things that I have met with in the habits 
of this wild country, and although I had 
often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to 
believe it, Iam now willing to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, from the numerous 
instances which I have witnessed since ] 
came into the country. During the time 
that I resided at this post, in the spring of 
the year, on my way up the river, I assist- 
ed (in numerous hunts of the buffalo, with 
the Fur Company’s men) in bringing in, 
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in the above manner, several of these little 
prisoners, which sometimes followed for 
five or six miles close te our horses’ heels, 
and even into the Fur Company’s Fort, and 
into the stable where our horses were led. 
In this way, before I left for the head 
waters of the Missouri, I think we had 
collected about a dozen, which Mr. Laid- 
law was successfully raising, with the aid 
of a good milch cow, an¢ which were to be 
committed to the care of Mr. Choteau, to be 
transported by the return of the steamer, to 
his extensive plantation in the vicinity of 
St. Louis. 

It is truly a melancholy contemplation 
for the traveller in this country, to antici- 
pate the period, which is not far distant, 
when the last of these noble animals, at the 
hands of white and red men, will fall vic- 
tims to their cruel and improvident ra- 
pacity ; leaving these beautiful green fields, 
a vast and idle waste, unstocked and un- 
peopled for ages to come, until the bones 
of the one and the traditions of the other 
will have vanished, and left scarce an in- 
telligible trace behind. 

That the reader should not think me 
visionary in these contemplations, or ro- 
mancing in making such assertions, I will 
hand him the following item of the ex- 
travagancies which are practised in these 
regions, and rapidly leading to the results 
which I have just named. 

When I first arrived at this place, on m 
way up the river, which was in the mont 
of May, in 1832, and had taken up my 
lodgings in the Fur Company’s Fort, Mr. 
Laidlaw, of whom I have before spoken, 
and also his chief clerk, Mr. Halsey, and 
many of their men, as well as the chiefs of 
the Sioux, told me, that only a few days 
before I arrived, (when an immense herd 
of buffaloes had showed themselves on the 
opposite side of the river, almost blacken- 
ing the plains for a great distance,) a party 
of five or six hundred Sioux Indians, on 
horseback, forded the river about mid-day, 
and spending a few hours amongst them, 
recrossed the river at sun-down and came 
into the Fort with fourteen hundred fresh 
buffalo tongues, which were thrown down 
in a mass, and for which they required but 
a few gallons of whiskey, which was soon 
demolished, indulging them in a little, and 
harmless carouse. 

This profligate waste of the lives of these 
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noble and useful animals, when, from all 
that I could Jearn, not a skin or a pound 
of the meat (except the tongues) was 
brought in, fully supports me in the seem- 
ingly extravagant predictions that I have 
made as to their extinction, which I am 
certain is near at hand. In the above ex- 
travagant instance, at a season when their 
skins were without fur and not worth tak- 
ing off, and their camp was so well stocked 
with fresh and dried meat, that they had 
no occasion for using the flesh, there is a 
fair exhibition of the improvident character 
of the savage, and also of his recklessness 
in catering for his appetite, so long as the 
present inducements are held out to him 
in his country, for its gratification. 

In this singular country, where the poor 
Indians have no laws or regulations of 
society, making it a vice or an impropriety 
to drink to excess, they think it no harm to 
indulge in the delicious beverage, as long 
as they are able to buy whiskey to drink. 
They look to white men as wiser than 
themselves, and able to set them examples 
—they see none of these in their country 
but sellers of whiskey, who are constantly 
tendering it to them, and most of them 
setting the example by using it themselves ; 
and they easily acquire a taste, that to be 
catered for, where whiskey is sold at six- 
teen dollars per gallon, soon impoverishes 
them, and must soon strip the skin from 
the last buffalo’s back that lives in their 
country, to “be dressed by their squaws,” 
and vended to the traders for a pint of 
diluted alcohol. 

From the above remarks it will be seen, 
that not only the red men, but red men and 
white, have aimed destruction at the race 
of these animals; and with them, Jeasts 
have turned hunters of buffaloes in this 
country, slaying them, however, in less 
numbers, and for far more laudable pur- 
pose than that of selling their skins. The 
white. wolves, of which I have spoken in a 
former epistle, follow the herds of buffaloes, 
as I have said, from one season to another, 
glutting themselves on the carcasses of 
those that fall by the deadly shafts of their 
enemies, or linger with disease or old age 
to be despatched by these sneaking cor- 
morants, who are ready at all times kindly 
to relieve them from the pangs of a linger- 
ing death. 

Whilst the herd_is together, the wolves 
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never attack them, as they instantly gather 
for combined resistance, which they effec- 
tually make. But when the herds are 
travelling, it often happens that an aged or 
wounded one lingers at a distance behind, 
and when fairly out of sight of the herd, 
is set upon by these voracious hunters, 
which often gather to the number of fifty 
or more, and are sure at last to torture him 
to death, and use him up ata meal. The 
buffalo, however, is a huge and furious ani- 
mal, and when his retreat is cut off, makes 
desperate and deadly resistance, contend- 
ing to the last moment for the right of life 
—and oftentimes deals death by whole- 
sale, to his canine assailants, which he is 
tossing into the air or stamping to death 
under his feet. 

During my travels in these regions, I 
have several times come across such a 
gang of these animals surrounding an old 
or a wounded bull, where it would seem, 
from appearances, that they had been for 
several days in attendance, and at intervals 
desperately engaged in the effort to take 
his life. Bat a short time since, as one of 


my hunting companions and myself were 


returning to our encampment with our 
horses loaded with meat, we discovered at 
a distance, a huge bull, encircled with a 
gang of white wolves ; we rode up as near 
as we could without driving them away, 
and being within pistol shot, we had a re- 
markably good view, where I sat for a few 
moments and made a sketch in my note- 
book ; after which, we rode up and gave 
the signal for them to disperse, which they 
instantly did, withdrawing themselves to 
the distance of fifty or sixty yards, when 
we found, to our great surprise, that the 
animal had made desperate resistance, 
until his eyes were entirely eaten out of 
his head—the grizzle of his nose was 
mostly gone—his tongue was half eaten 
off, and the skin and flesh of his legs torn 
almost literally into strmgs. In this tat- 
tered and torn condition, the poor old vet- 
eran stood bracing up in the midst of his 
devourers, who had ceased hostilities for a 
few minutes, to enjoy a sort of parley, re- 
covering strength and preparing to resume 
the-attack in a few moments again. In 
this group, some were reclining, to gain 
breath, whilst others were sneaking about 
and licking their chaps in anxicty for a re- 
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newal of the attack ; and others, less lucky, 
had been crushed to death by the feet or 
the horns of the bull. I rode nearer to the 
pitiable object as he stood bleeding and 
trembling before me, and said to him, 
“ Now is: your time, old fellow, and you 
had better be off.” Though blind, and 
nearly destroyed, there seemed evidently 
to be a recognition of a friend in me, as he 
straightened up, and, trembling with ex- 
citement, dashed off at full speed upon the 
prairie, in a straight line. We turned our 
horses and resumed our march, and when 
we had advanced a mile or more, we looked 
back, and on our left, where we saw again 
the ill-fated animal surrounded by his tor- 
menters, to whose insatiable voracity he 
unquestionably soon fell a victim. 

* : * * 

Many are the rudenesses and wilds in 
Nature’s works, which are destined to fa!! 
before the deadly axe and desolating hands 
of cultivating man; and so amongst her 
ranks of living, of beast and human, we 
often find noble stamps, or beautiful colors, 
to which our imagination clings ; and even 
in the overwhelming march of civilized 
improvements and refinements do we love 
to cherish their existence, and lend our 
efforts to preserve them in their primitive 
rudeness. Such of Nature’s works are 
always worthy of our preservation and pro- 
tection; and the further we become sepa- 
rated (and the face of the country) from 
that pristine wildness and beauty, the 
more pleasure does the mind of enlight- 
ened man feel in recurring to those scenes, 
when he can have them preserved for his 
eyes and his mind to dwell upon. 

Of such “ rudenesses and wilds,” Nature 
has nowhere presented more beautiful and 
lovely scenes, than those of the vast prairies 
of the West; and of man and beast, no 
nobler specimens than those who inhabit 
them—the Indian and the buffalo—ijoint 
and original tenants of the soil, and fugi- 
tives together from the approach of civilized 
man ; they have fled to the great plains of 
the West, and there, under an equal doom, 
they have taken up their dast abode, where 
their race will expire, and their bones will 
bleach together. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON IN 1666. 


Ir was on the “ Lord’s day,” says Pepys, 
the 3d of September, 1666, that “ some of 
our maids sitting up late last night to get 
things ready against our feast to-day, Jane 
called us up about three in the morning to 
tell us of a great fire they saw in the city. 
So I rose and slipped on my night-gown, 
and went to the window; and thought it 
to be on the back-side of Mark Lane at the 
farthest, but, being unused to such fires as 
followed, I thought it far enough off; and 
so went to bed again, and to sleep. About 
seven rose again to dress myself, and then 
looked out of the window, and saw the fire 
not so much as it was, and further off. 
* * * * By and by Jane comes and 
tells me that she hears that above three 
hundred houses have been burned down 
to-night by the fire we saw, and that it is 
now burning down all Fish street, by Lon- 
don Bridge. So I made myself ready 
presently, and walked to the Tower, and 
there up upon one of the high places, Sir J. 
Robinson’s little son going up with me; 
and there I did see the houses at that end 
of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite 
great fire on this and the other side the 
end of the bridge.” 

The conflagration, which in so short a 
space had exhibited its destructive charac- 
ter, broke out some time after midnight, in 
the house of one Farryner, the king’s 
baker, in Pudding lane. This person 
stated, in his evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons, that he had, 
after twelve o’clock on Saturday night, 
gone through every room, and found no 
fire but in one chimney, where the room 
was paved with bricks, which fire he dili- 
gently raked up in embers. Asa matter 
of fact, this was all he could state: as to 
his opinions, he expressed himself as de- 
cidedly satisfied that his house must have 
been purposely fired. Whatever its origin, 
the progress of the fire was most startling, 
—we should say wonderful, but that the 
construction of the houses—generally tim- 
ber, pitched over on the outside—the 
thatched roofs, and the narrowness of the 
streets, where the buildings of the opposite 
sides almost touched each other, were all 
evidently calculated to facilitate in the very 
highest degree the ravages of the fearful 
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element. Nor was this all. The month 
of August had been characterized by an 
extraordinary drought, and the timber of 
the houses had been as it were half burnt 
already by the continual heat: and lastly, 
during nearly the whole time the fire last- 
ed, a furious east wind blew; making in 
all such an unhappy conjunction of circum- 
stances, that we need not wonder that other 
than pious people looked with fear and 
trembling on the event, as some more than 
ordinary visitation of an offended Deity. 
The then Lord Mayor, on whose steadi- 
ness, judgment, and boldness so much de- 
pended, appears to have been unequal to 
the occasion; and thus, the first few hours 
being lost without any decisive measures, 
all was lost. Early in the forenoon Pepys 
went to Whitehall, and received from the 
king a command to bid the mayor “ spare 
no houses, but pull down before the fire 
every way.” After long search, Pepys 
“ met my lord mayor in Cannon street like 
a man spent, with a handkerchief about 
his neck. To the king’s message he cried, 
like a fainting woman, ‘ Lord, what can I 
do? Iam spent; people will not obey me. 
[ have been pulling down houses ; but the 
fire overtakes us faster than we can do it ;’ 
that he needed no more soldiers ; and that, 
for himself, he must go and refresh hime 
self, having been up all night. So he left 
me, and J him, and walked home ; seeing 
people almost distracted, and no manner of 
means used to quench the fire. The 
houses too so very thick thereabouts, and 
full of matter for burning, as pitch and tar, 
in Thames street; and warehouses of oil, 
and wines, and brandy, and other things.” 
Soon afier he met “with the king and 
duke of York in their barge, and with 
them to Queenhithe. * * * * “River 
full of lighters and boats taking in goods, 
and goods swimming in the water; and I 
observed that hardly one lighter or boat in 
three that had the goods of a house in, but 
there was a pair of virginals in it.” Pepys’ 
observing eye noticed also that the “ poor 
igeons were loth to leave their houses, but 
canal about the windows and balconies 


till they burned their wings and fell down.” 
In the afternoon Pepys is on the “ water 
again, and to the fire, up and down. it still 


increasing, and the wind great. So near 
the fire as we could for smoke; and all 
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over the Thames, with one’s faces in the 
wind, you were almost burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true ; 
so as houses were burned by these drops 
and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five 
or six houses, one from another. When 
we could endure no more upon the water, 
we to a little ale-house on the Bankside 
(Southwark,) over against the Three 
Cranes, and there staid till it was almost 
dark, and saw the fire grow, and, as it grew 
darker, appeared more and more, and in 
corners, and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could 
see up the hill of the city, in a most horrid, 
malicious, bloody flame, not like the fine 
flame of an ordinary fire. * * * * 
We staid till, it being darkish, we saw the 
fire as only one entire arch of fire from 
this to the other side of the bridge, and in 
a bow up the hill for an arch of above a 
mile long: it made me weep to see it.” 
The peculiar form of the great body of 
flame is also referred to by the Rev. T. 
Vincent, in his tract called “‘ God’s terrible 
Advice to the City by Plague and Fire,” 
who says finely, “The burning was then 
in fashion of a bow; a dreadful bow it was, 
such as mine eyes never before had seen ; 
a bow which had God’s arrow in it with a 
flaming point.” Evelyn, who, like Pepys, 
was an eye-witness, and described onl 

what he saw, was also at the Bankside, 
Southwark, but later in the evening, 
when he beheld an awful picture. “I 
saw,” he says, “the whole south part of 
the city burning, from Cheapside to the 
Thames, and all along Cornhill, (for it 
likewise kindled back against the wind as 
well as forward,) Tower street, Fenchurch 
street, Gracious (Gracechurch) street, and 
so along to Baynard’s castle, and was 
e taking hold of St. Paul’s church, to which 
the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. 

The conflagration was so universal, and 
the people so astonished, that from the be- 
ginning, I know not by what despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it ; so 
that there was nothing heard or seen but 
crying out and lamentation, running about 
like distracted creatures, without at all 
attempting to save even their goods ; such a 
strange consternation there was upon them, 
so as it burned, both in breadth and length, 
the churches, public halls, Exchange, hos- 





pitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping 
after a prodigious manner from house to 
house and street to street, at great dis- 
tances from one to the other ; for the heat, 
with a long set of fair and warm weather, 
had even ignited the air and prepared the 
materials to conceive the fire, which de- 
voured after an incredible manner houses, 
furniture, and everything. Here we saw 
the Thames covered with goods floating, 
all the barges and boats laden with what 
some had time and courage to save ; as on 
the other, the carts, &c:, carrying out to 
the fields, which for many miles were 
strewed with moveables of all sorts, and 
tents erecting to shelter both people and 
what goods they could get away. Oh, the 
miserable and calamitous spectacle! such 
as haply the world had not seen the like 
since the foundation of it, nor to be outdone 
till the universal conflagration of it. All 
the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top 
of a burning oven, and the light seen for 
above forty miles round about for many 
nights: God grant mine eyes may never 
see the like! who now saw above ten 
thousand houses all in one flame: the noise 
and cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of women and chil- 
dren, the hurry of people, the fall of tow- 
ers, houses, and churches, was like an hid- 
eous storm, and the air all about so hot and 
inflamed that at last one was not able to ap- 
proach it; so that they were forced to stand 
still and let the flames burn on, which they 
did for near two miles in length and one 
in breadth. The clouds also of smoke 
were dismal, and reached, upon computa- 
tion, near fifty miles in length.” Mr. Vin- 
cent also says,—“ The cloud of smoke was 
so great that travellers did ride at noonday 
some six miles together in the shadow 
thereof, though there were no other cloud 
besides to be seen in the sky.” From the 
same authority we obtain one or two other 
interesting glimpses of the splendid horrors 
of this the first night :—* Amongst other 
things, the sight of Guildhall was a fearful 
spectacle, which stood the whole body of 
it together in view for several hours to- 
gether after the fire had taken it, without 
flames, (I suppose because the timber was 
such solid oak,) in a bright shining coal, 
as if it had been a palace of gold, or a great 
building of burnished brass.” 
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During Monday, the 4th, the fire ex- 
tended as far as the Middle Temple 
westwards, and Tower street eastwards, 
including, besides the streets already men- 
tioned, all Fleet street, the Old Baily, Lud- 
gate Hill, Warwick lane, Newgate, Paul’s 
Chain, Watling street, Thames street, and 
Billingsgate; the stones of Paul’s flying, 
says Evelyn, “ like grenadoes,” its melting 
lead flowing through the streets in a 
stream, the pavements everywhere “ glow- 
ing with fiery redness, so as no horse or 
man was able to tread on them,” and the 
east wind all the time still driving the 
flames impetuously forward. “But,” writes 
the reverend sean before mentioned, 
“the great fury of the fire was in the 
broader streets ; in the midst of the night 
it was come down to Cornhill, and laid it 
in the dust, and runs along by the Stocks, 
and there meets with another fire, which 
came down Threadneedle street; a little 
further with another, which came up from 
Walbrook ; a little farther with another, 
which came up from Bucklersbury: and 
all these four, joining together, break into 
one great flame at the corner of Cheapside, 
with such a dazzling light and burning heat, 
and roaring noise by the fall of so many 
houses together, that was very amazing.” 

By Tuesday, the 5th, the fire had reached 
the end of Fetter lane in Holborn, and the 
entrance of Smithfield. But now the wind 
somewhat abated, and the spirits of the 

eople rose in a still greater proportion. 
nstead of pulling down houses by “ en- 
gines,” as they had before done, gunpowder 
was used, which soon produced gaps too 
wide to be overleaped by the fire ; a meas- 
ure that, according to Evelyn, “ some stout 
seamen proposed early enough to have 
saved near the whole city ; but this some 
tenacious and avaricious men, aldermen, 
&c., would not permit, because their 
houses must have been of the first.” About 
noon, the fury of the flames began sensi- 
bly to abate in most parts, although they 
burned as fiercely as ever towards Cripple- 
gate and the Tower. But the fire was 
gradually checked here also by the same 
means. 

On the 6th Pepys was once more waked 
by “ new cries of fire,” a species of alarm 
that continued for some days to distract the 
attention of the miserable population when 





the great conflagration was dying away 
among the ruins it had made. He was, 
however, able to walk through some of the 
principal streets ; and on the 7th his fel- 
low diarist took a still longer and more 
careful survey. The description of the 
scene which met his eye appears to us 
one of the most painfully interesting pic- 
tures of desolation we ever read. “I went 
this morning on foot from Whitehall as far 
as London Bridge, through the late Fleet 
street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul’s, Cheap- 
side, Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, 
and out to Moorfields, thence through 
Cornhill, &c., with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking ru 
bish, and frequently mistaking where I 
was. The ground under my feet so hot 
that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. 
* * * * At my return I was infi- 
nitely concerned to find that goodly church, 
St. Paul’s, now a sad ruin, and that beau- 
tiful portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before repaired 
by the late king) now rent in pieces, flakes 
of vast stone split asunder, and nothing re- 
maining entire but the inscription in the 
architrave, showing by whom it was built, 
which had not one letter of it defaced. It 
was astonishing to see what immense 
stones the heat had in a manner calcined, 
so that all the ornaments, columns, friezes, 
capitals, and projectures of massy Portland 
stone flew off, even to the very roof, where 
a sheet of lead covering a great space (no 
less than six acres by measure) was totall 
melted; the ruins of the vaulted roof fall- 
ing broke into St. Faith’s, which being 
filled with the magazines of books belong- 
ing to the stationers, and carried thither 
for safety, they were all consumed, burning 
for a week following. * * * * There 
lay in ashes that most venerable church, 
one of the most ancient pieces of early 
piety in the Christian world, besides near 
100 more; the lead, iron-work, bells, 
late, &c., melted ; the exquisitely wrought 
ercers’ Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, 
the august fabric of Christ Church, all the- 
rest of the Companies’ Halls, splendid 
buildings, arches, entries, all in dust; the 
fountains dried up and ruined, whilst, the 
very water remained boiling; * *. * * 
subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, 
formerly warehouses, still burning in. 
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stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that 
in five or six miles traversing about I did 
not-see one load of timber unconsumed, 
nor many stones but what were calcined 
white as snow. The people who now 
walked about the ruins appeared like men 
in some dismal desert, or rather in some 
great city wasted by a cruel enemy; to 
which was added the stench that came 
from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, and 
other combustible goods. Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s statue, though fallen from its 
niche in the Royal Exchange, remained 
entire when all those of the kings since the 
conquest were broken to pieces ; also the 
Standard in Cornhill and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s effigies, with some arms on Lud- 
gate, continued with but littie detriment, 
whilst the vast iron chains of the city 
streets, hinges, bars, and gates of prisons 
were many Of them melted and reduced to 
cinders by the vehement heat. Nor was I 
yet able to pass through any of the nar- 
rower streets, but kept the widest: the 
ground and air, smoke, and fiery vapor 
continued so intense that my hair was 
almost singed, and my feet unsufferably 
surbated.* The by lanes and narrower 
streets were quite filled up with rubbish, 
nor could any one have, possibly known 
where he was but by the ruins’ of some 
church or hall, that had some remarkable 
tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where one 
might have seen two hundred thousand 
people of all ranks and degrees dispersed 
and lying along by their heaps of what 
they could save from the fire, deploring 
their loss, and, though ready to perish for 
hunger and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to me appeared a 
stranger sight than any I had yet beheld. 
His majesty and council, indeed, took all 
imaginable care for their relief by procla- 
mation for the country to come in and re- 
fresh them with provisions. In the midst 
of all this calamity and confusion there 
was, I know not how, an alarm begun that 
the French and Dutch, with whom ‘ve 
in hostility, were not only landed, but even 
entering the city. There was in truth 
some days before great suspicions of those 
two nations joining, and now that they had 
been the occasion of firing the town. This 


* Surbated—battered, bruised, sore. 





report did so terrify, that on a sudden there 
was such an uproar and tumult that they 
ran from their goods, and, taking what 
weapons they could come at, they could 
not be stopped from falling on some of 
those nations whom they casually met, 
without sense or reason. The clamor 
and peril grew so excessive that it made 
the whole court amazed, and they did with 
infinite pains and great difficulty reduce 
and appease the people, sending troops of 
soldiers and guards to cause them to retire 
into the fields again, where they were 
watched all this night. I left them pretty 
quiet, and came home sufficiently weary 
and broken.” From the inscription on the 
north side of the Monument, it appears 
that the total amount of destruction was 
“eighty-nine churches, the city gates, 
Guildhall, many public structures, hospi- 
tals, schools, libreries, a vast number of 
stately edifices, thirteen thousand two hun- 
dred devatinagheunes, four hundred streets ; 
of twenty-six wards it utterly destroyed 
fifteen, and left eight others shattered and 
half burnt. The ruins of the city were 
four hundred and thirty-six acres from the 
tower by the Thames side to the Temple 
church, and from the north-east gate along 
the city wall to Holborn bridge. To the 
estates and fortunes of the citizens it was 
merciless, but to their lives very favorable, 
(only eight being lost,) that it might in all 
things resemble the last conflagration of 
the world.”* The limits of the fire may 
be thus traced :—Temple church, Holborn 
bridge, Pye Corner, Smithfield, Alders- 
gate, Cripplegate, near the end of Coleman 
street, at the end of Basinghall street by 
the Postern, at the upper end of Bishops- 
gate street, in Leadenhall street, by the 
Standard in Cornhill, at the church in 
Fenchurch street, by: the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, at the middle of Marklane, and at the 
Tower Dock. The part of the city left 
standing within the walls contained eleven 
parishes, occupying an area of seventy-five 
acres. And this was all that the great 
fire had left of London! A table of esti- 
mates of the loss is given in Maitland’s 
“ History,” which amounts to nearly eleven 
millions. 

We have seen from the preceding ex- 
tracts that the king and his brother exerted 

* From the translation of the Latin description 
given in Maitland. 
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themselves greatly in endeavoring to check 
the progress of the fire, to preserve as 
far as possible something like order in 
the midst of so much inevitable confusion, 
and to ameliorate the unhappy condition 
of the inhabitants thus suddenly deprived 
of their homes, and dispersed through the 
open country, “ several miles in circle, 
some under tents, some under miserable 
huts and hovels; many without a rag or 
any necessary utensils, bed or board ; who, 
from delicateness, riches, and every ac- 
commodation in stately and well-furnished 
houses, were now reduced to extremest 
poverty and misery.”* In a manuscript 
from the secretary’s office, quoted by Dr. 
Echard in his “ History of England,” we 
have a picture of the “ merry monarch” 
which places him in a very favorable light. 
‘ All own the immediate Boa of God, and 


bless the goodness of the king, who made 
the round of the fire usually twice every 
day, and for many hours together, on 
horseback and on foot, gave orders for pur- 
suing the work by threatenings, desires, 
example, and good store of pons which 


he himself distributed to the workers out 
of a hundred-pound bag, which he carried 
with him for that purpose.” Conduct like 
this was calculated to attract the popular 
favor, as it deserved; and the poets were 
not slow in commemorating it in verse 
sufficiently. panegyrical, whatever other 
defects it might exhibit. Here is one 
specimen from “ The Conflagration of 
London Poetically Delineated, by Sir J..L., 
knight and baronet, 1667,” which must 
make the most serious smile, in spite of 
the awful nature of the subject :-— 


“Here Cesar comes, with buckets in his eyes, 
And father in his heart. Come, come he cries, 
Let ’s make one onset more. The scatter’d troops 
At his word rally and retrieve their hopes : 
The rebel flames, they say, felt Charles was there, 
And, sneaking back, grew tamer than they were : 
So that, no doubt, were Fates to be defeated 
By man, the city’s fate had then retreated. 
Bat loyalty befriends the flames. Their own 
Dangers neglected, thine affrights. Alone ! 
Alone! dear sir, let ’s fall, they cried aloud, 
And hazard not three kingdoms in a crowd.” 


We return to more. serious matters. 
The origin of so awful a calamity was of 
course the very first object that engaged 


* Evelyn. 
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the attention of the king and the parlia- 
ment after the lapse of the first few anx- 
ious days. A committee was appointed on 
the 25th of the same month. The report 
was made on the 22d of January following, 
by Sir Richard Brook, chairman, who 
stated that they had received “ many con- 
siderable informations from divers credi- 
ble persons about the matter,” which they 
now laid before the house. The first evi- 
dence was “a letter from Alanson,” of the 
23d of August, 1666, New Style, written 
from one Dural to a gentleman lodging in 
the house of one of the ministers of the 
French crown in London, called Monsieur 
Herault: these were the expressions :— 
“ They acquaint me with the truth of cer- 
tain news which is common in this coun- 
try, that a fire from heaven is fallen upon 
a city called Belke, situated on the side 
of the river of Thames, where a world of 
people have been killed and burnt, and 
houses also consumed: which seemed a 
word of cabal, cast out by some that were 
knowing, and others that might be igno- 
rant of the signification of it.” Eliza- 
beth Styles informed the comm that a 
French servant of Sir Vere Fan had said 
to her in April last, “ You English maids 
will like the Frenchmen better when there 
is not a house left between Temple Bar 
and London Bridge ;” and, on her answer- 
ing, “I hope your eyes will never see 
that,” he ied, “ This will come to pass 
between June and October.” William 
Tinsdale heard one Fitz-Harris, an Irish 
Papist, say, about the beginning of July, 
“there would be a sad desolation in Sep- 
tember, in November a worse ; in Decem- 
ber all would be united into one.” Two 
other witnesses reported conversations of a 
very similar nature, “ Papists” in each 
case being the prophets. This was one 
line of evidence. The next, could it be de- 
pended on, was very much more to the 
purpose. This was the confession of 
“ Robert Hubert, of Rouen in Normandy, 
who acknowledged that he was one of those 
that fired the house of Mr. Farryner, a 
baker, in Pudding Lane,” at the instigation 
of one Stephen Piedloe, who came out of 
France with him, by putting a fire-ball at 
the end of a long pole, and lighting it with 
a piece of match which he put in at a win- 
dow. He had also, he said, “ Three-and- 
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ey complices, whereof Piedloe was 
the chief.” Mr. Graves, a French mer- 
chant, living in St. Mary Axe, declared he 
knew Hubert to be “ fit for any villanous 
enterprise,” and that, having visited him 
in gaol, the latter had confessed himself 
guilty, remarking he had not done it “ out 
of any malice to the English nation, but 
from a desire of reward,” which Piedloe 
had promised him on his return to France. 
“It is observable,” remarks the report, 
that this miserable creature, who confessed 
himself before the committee to be a Pro- 
testant, was a Papist and died so.” The 
well informed Mr. Graves was also ac- 
quainted with Piedloe, who was “a very 
deboist (debauched) person, and apt to any 
wicked design.” The baker, Poeryads, 
being examined, said it was impossible any 
fire could happen in his house by accident ; 
for he had, as before mentioned, after 
twelve of the clock that night, gone through 
every room thereof, and found no fire but 
in one chimney, where the room was 
paved with bricks, which fire he diligently 
raked up in embers. Lastly, Hubert was 
sent under guard to “see if he could find 
out the place where he threw the fireball,” 
which he did with perfect accuracy. The 
third species of evidence related to the 
fireballs and other combustible matter said 
to be thrown into various houses during 
the days: Daniel Weymanset, Esq., “ saw 
a man apprehended near the Temple, 
with his pockets stuffed with combustible 
matter.” Dr. John Parker saw some 
“combustible matter” thrown into a shop 
in the Old Bailey ; “ thereupon he saw a 
great smoke and smelt a smell of brim- 
stone.” Three witnesses all agreed that 
they saw a person flinging something into 
a house near St. Antholine’s church, and 
that thereupon the house was on fire * * 
* * and when this was done there was 
no fire near the place. Testimony of a 
somewhat similar nature was offered by 
other persons. Lastly, Mr. Freeman, of 
Southwark, brewer, found in his house, 
- which had been lately burnt, about a 
quarter of an hour before that happened, 
a paper with a bal] of wild-fire in the nave 
of a wheel; and Mr. Richard Harwood, 
being near the Feathers tavern, by St. 
Paul’s, on the 4th of September, “ saw 
something through a grate in a cellar, 





like wild-fire ; by the sparkling and spit- 
ting of it he could judge it to be no other; 
whereupon he gave notice of it to some 
soldiers that were near the place, who 
caused it to be quenched.” Thus far the 
first report. Additions were subsequently 


made of a similar, but certainly not more . 


trustworthy, character. Then follows the 
report of the “ committee appointed to cer- 
tify information touching the insolency of 
Popish priests and Jesuits, and the increase 
of Popery.” The very heading of this last 
report shows the animus of the then par- 
liament ; yet the committee of that house, 
in making the report before mentioned, 
offer no decided opinion of their own. This 
is surely a significant fact. Hubert may 
have fired the house ; there may have been 
wicked, mischievous, and discontented in- 
dividuals who endeavored to increase the 
horrors of the time in the modes described 
in the evidence; yet how much of this 
evidence might not be explained by the 
general excitement of mind in which all 
the witnesses must have participated, and 
by the important remark of Pepys already 
transcribed concerning the “ shower of fire- 
drops,” which he expressly says set fire to 
houses which the .conflagration had not 
reached! But, at all events, that no large 
body of people, whether foreigners or Pa- 
pists, were concerned in the affair, seems 
to us to be partly proved by the very ab- 
sence of such a y fs in the committee’s 
report; but still more by the facts that, 
first, it is impossible to discover how 
“ Papists,” the body chiefly suspected, could 
have been benefited by the destruction of 
the metropolis of their country ; and sec- 
ondly, that no attempt of any kind appears 
to have been made by any party, when—on 
the hypothesis of their guilt—success had 
awarded their atrocious efforts, and the 

had only to reap the harvest they desired. 
As to Habert, although, according to Clar- 
endon, neither the judge nor any person 
present believed his story, but all saw that 
he was a poor distracted wretch, weary of 
his life, and anxious to part with it, yet the 
jury found him guilty, and the king and 
the judges notwithstanding their conviction 
of his insanity, allowed him to be executed! 
“Tt was soon after complained of,” says 
bishop Kennet, in his “History of Eng- 
land,” “that Hubert was not sufficiently 
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examined who set him to work, or who 
igined with him.” And Mr. Hawles, in 
tis remarks upon Fitz-Harris’ trial, is 
bold to say that, “ the commons resolving 
to examine Hubert upon that matter next 
day, Hubert was hanged before the house 
sate, and so could tell no further tales,” 
We must add one still more important 
piece of evidence. Maitland says that 
«“ Lawrence Peterson, the master of the 
ship that brought Hubert over, upon his 
examination some time after, declared that 
the said Hubert did not land till two days 
after the fire.” The truth appears to be 
that Hubert was insane; and yet the poor 
creature was executed! This is dreadful 
work to have taken place in England only 
one hundred and seventy-five years ago. 
Nor does it seem to have been done as a 
sacrifice to the popular frenzy. It is stated 


in the “ Pictorial England,” and we find no 
evidence to the contrary, that “ to the last- 
ing honor of the London populace, despe- 
rate and bewildered as they were, and mad 
with excitement, they shed no blood, leav- 
ing such iniquities to be perpetrated by the 
fabricators of Popish plots, the parliament, 


and the judges.” It is gratifying to be 
able to add, from the same authority, that 
during this unhappy period “ acts of Chris- 
tian charity were performed on all sides, 
old animosities were mutually forgotten, 
nothing was remembered but the present 
desolation, all kinds of people expressing 
a marvellous charity towards those who 
appeared to be undone.” 

In addition to the distress and alarm felt 
by all during the fire, and the loss and 
physical privations it entailed for some 
time on the greater part of the population, 
it left an immense amount of difficulty and 
trouble behind in connection with the ar- 
rangements necessary for the rebuilding. 
The king and the government had now a 
eye duty to perform. On the one 

and, they saw the necessity of preventing 
a new London from arising on the ruins 
of the old, liable to all the same dangers 
and inconveniences; and, in an affair of 
such magnitude, some little time for con- 
sideration was indispensable :—on the 
other, they beheld two hundred thousand 
persons bivouacking without the ruins of 
their late homes, all clamorous for the re- 
erection of — dwellings, shops, and 
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warehouses, and who, in their extremity, 
were unwilling to listen to any schemes 
of amelioration which should cause a 
single day’s delay. There was also the 
very delicate task to perform of carefully 
restoring to each person his own land or 
situation, for the general destruction had 
erased so many of the ordinary marks that 
official supervision and control were indis- 
pensable. This part of the business was 
entrusted to a court of judicature, consist- 
ing of the principal judges, who fortunately 
gave such general satisfaction that the cit 

caused all their portraits to be pinned. 
As to the rebuilding, the man was at hand 
who could have enabled the king without 
delay to devise whatever measures were 
required for the safety and splendor of the 
new metropolis. When Evelyn, who 
formed a plan for the rebuilding, took it to 
Charles a few days after the fire, he found 
Sir Christopher Wren had been before 
him ; and we cannot but observe that there 
was something more than ordinarily re- 
markable in the fact that an architect of 
Wren’s genius should have appeared at 
the precise moment that he was so much 
wanted, and when such a_ stupendous 
work offered for the development of his 
powers. Prior to the time of the fire he 
was employed upon the restoration of St. 
Paul's, (which he had of course afterwards 
entirely to rebuild,) and in the erection of 
some other public edifices ; but as yet he 
had completed nothing; and this is pretty 
well all we know, except by inference, of 
his architectural reputation in 1666. From 
the account published by his son in the 
“ Parentalia,” it appears that he was now - 
“ appointed surveyor-general and principal 
architect for rebuilding the whole city ; the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, all the paro- 
chial churches (in number fifty-one, enact- 
ed by parliament, in lieu of those that were 
burnt and demolished,) with other public 
structures ; and for the disposition of the 
streets. * * * He took to assist him 
Mr. Robert Hook, professor of geometry in 
Gresham college, to whom he assigned the 
business of measuring, adjusting, and set- 
ting out the ground of the private street 
houses to the several proprietors, reserving 
all the public works to his own peculiar 
care and direction. * * * * In order 
therefore to a proper reformation, Wren 
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(pursuant to the royal command) imme- 
diately after the fire, took an exact survey 
of the whole area and confines of the burn- 
ing, having traced over with great trouble 
and hazard the great plain of ashes and 
ruins ; and designed a plan or model of a 
new city, in which the deformity and in- 
conveniences of the old town were reme- 
died, by the enlarging the streets’ and 
lanes, and carrying them as near parallel 
to one another as might be; avoiding, if 
compatible with greater conveniences, all 
acute angles ; by seating all the parochial 
churches conspicuous and insular; by 
forming the most public places into large 
_ piazzas, the centre of (six or) eight ways ; 
by uniting the halls of the twelve chief com- 
panies into one regular square annexed to 
Guildhall ; by making a quay on the whole 
bank of the river, from Blackfriars to the 
Tower. * * * The streets to be of 
three magnitudes ; the three principal lead- 
ing straight through the city, and one ortwo 
cross streets, to be at least ninety feet 
wide; others sixty feet; and lanes about 
thirty feet, excluding all narrow dark 
alleys without thoroughfares and courts.” 
Evelyn’s plan, we may here observe, 
also included several piazzas of various 
forms, one of which would have formed 
an oval, with St. Paul’s in the centre. 
_It differed from Wren’s chiefly in pro- 
posing a street from the church of St. 
nston’s in the east to the cathedral, 
and in having no quay or terrace along 
the river.” 

“The practicability of this scheme,” 
continues the author of the “ Parentalia,” 
“ without loss to any man or infringement 
of any property, was at that time demon- 
strated, and all material objections fully 
weighed and answered. The only, and as 
it happened insurmountable, difficulty re- 
maining, was the obstinate averseness of 
great part of the citizens to alter their old 
properties, and to recede from building 
their houses again on the old ground and 
foundations; as also the distrust in many, 
and unwillingness to give up their prop- 
erties, though for a time only, into the 
hands of public trustees or commissioners, 
till they might be dispensed to them again, 
with more advantage to themselves than 
otherwise was possible to be effected.” 
Thus “the opportunity ina great degree 





was lost of making the new city the most 
magnificent, as well as commodious for 
health and trade, of any upon earth.” The 
best, however, was done under the cir- 
cumstances that could be done; and the 
result was that, when London was rebuilt, 
which was accomplished in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time (ten thousand 
houses being erected in the first four 
years,) it was found little more convenient 
than before, but a good deal more magnifi- 
cent as far as the public buildings were 
concerned, and, being built of brick and 
stone, altogether infinitely more safe. It 
appears also to have become in the trans- 
formation more healthy ; the plague, which 
the year before had carried off one hun- 
dred thousand persons, disappeared from 
that time. 
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“Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata.’”’ 


Tue American is grandiloquent to ex- 
cess. It would seem as if every man, 
woman, and child among us felt all the 
magnitude and importance of the problem 
that we are solving in history, and made 
use of terms and tropes to match. With 
the title of “ La Grande Nation” we should 
never be contented. Nothing but “the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth” 
will satisfy us. In the United States the 
“wingéd word” soars on pinions as ex- 
tended as those of the condor. 

On the list of blessings which the Amer- 
ican thanks God for, the military glory 
of his country stands first. How any one 
could so mistake the spirit of democratic 
institutions as to look for their triumph 
through war, would be wonderful, did not 
that reverence for physical power which 
leads us to admire the strong man, make 
every one desire to claim might, if not for 
himself, at least for his nation. This war 
feeling would not be so likely to originate 
now-a-days. It has come down to us from 
of old, but has taken strong root, and will 
flourish many years yet. Indeed, one can 
easily imagine that Englishmen or French- 
men should exult in the prowess which 
their stout heroes have shown throughout 
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past centuries. The names, places, and 
traditions which surround them, tell of iron 
warriors and hard-fought conflicts. They 
have good cause for exultation., Our 
greatest glory is not to be found in war 
records, and can never be gained in battle. 
We have indeed had our skirmishes, like 
other people, and are even now carrying 
on in Florida®* what we are pleased to calla 
war, but which might more properly be 
termed a hunt, and that too very bungling- 
ly; but to hear our orators, one would 
imagine that Julius Cesar had campaigned 
against the Five Nations, Marlborough 
marched and countermarched on the lakes, 
and Napoleon commanded an expedition 
against the Rocky Mountains. 

Panegyrists begin at the revolution and 
summon the great shades of Greece and 
Rome to stand up and be measured with 
the heroes of seventy-six. Valiant men, 
no doubt; but we cannot help thinking 
that the ancients thus rudely apostrophized 
might feel somewhat vexed, as did the 
oe Samuel when her ladyship of 

ndor evoked him at the foolish request 
of Saul: Why hast thou disquieted us! 
What did they more than other brave men 
fighting for their homes? Than the Sax- 
ons, Goths, Swiss, Dutch, Russians, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards? They did well, but 
they could not be men and do otherwise. 
The revolutionary struggle is assuredly 
matter of great congratulation, but scarcely 
of excessive boasting. The Americans 
fought manfully ; but with such a cause 
and with such a leader, an army of Chi- 
nese would cover themselves with glory. 
Of the use they made of victory we may 
well be proud; the honor of the victory 
they must share with Frenchmen. Never- 
theless, this war had a result. Something 
was gained ; that is something to boast of. 
But when we see the frontier land opera- 
tions of 1812, °13, °14, cited as pretences 
for self-uplifting, we cannot. help thinking 
of the long hour by Shrewsbury clock, and 
exclaim as we read, “Nil cum est, nil dejit 
tamen.” 

Mournful to us are the records of our 
military deeds in this quarter. No nation 
ever plunged herself more recklessly into 
a war, or behaved more foolishly when en- 


* This article was first published in 1841. 
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gaged in it. Without any adequate pre 
paration, unarmed and empty-handed, the 
United states rushed into conflict with 
England. The avowed object of this gov- 
ernment, on the declaration of hostilities, 
was to overrun Canada, and few on either 
border doubted of the complete success of 
an invasion. The American certainly did 
not, if we may judge by General Hull’s 
proclamation. “ Had I any doubt of event- 
ual success,” says-our Leonidas, “1 might 
ask your assistance, but! do uot. I come 
prepared for every contingency. I havea 
force which will look down all opposition.” 
And if common sense had guided in the 
slightest degree the plans of the cabinet, 
the general, weak, vacillating, and super- 
annuated as he was, might have made good 
the words of his piay-bill. An energetic 
push for Quebec and Montreal, at this pe- 
riod of the war, would have decided the 
fate of Canada. But instead of ordering 
such a march, Mr. Secretary sent this old 
man on a round-about journey through an 
almost unexplored waste; and this to oc- 
cupy a trifling fort which must necessarily 
have fallen with all its dependencies after 
the taking of the capital. The general, as 
we all know, after innumerable delays, and 
attempts to “look down opposition,” sur- 
rendered without striking a blow. This 
was the first of a series of disgraceful and 
ludicrous reverses. The same scene was 
enacted over and over again. Gascon- 
ading generals issued their play-bills; ad- 
vanced and retreated like the French king 
whom the well-known couplet sas immor- 
talized ; and sent off despatches to Wash- 
ington of battles with buckram foes. Mili- 
tary stores of all kinds were shamefull 

wanting. Officers disobeyed orders with 
impunity, and men deserted in companies. 
In some instances the delinquents were fined 
twelve and a half cents for the misdemean- 
or.* Such severity, we suppose, was ne- 
cessary as an example. General Smyth 
publishes an address which Sir John Fal- 
staff himself might have penned. “ The 
horses drawing the light artillery of the 
enemy are wanted for the service of 
the United States;” and again: “ You 
will share the eternal infamy that awaits 
the man who having come within sight of 


* See Brannan’s Military and Naval Letters, 
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the enemy basely shrinks in the moment 
of trial.” The thrilling proclamation is 
terminated by the encouraging cry : “ Come 
on, my heroes! and when you attack the 
enemy’s batteries, let your rallying word 
be, “The cannon lost: at Detroit, or 
Death!”* The troops were awaiting the 
order to march, when hero Smyth called a 
council of war, “ that furnisher of excuses 
for doing nothing,” and sounded a retreat. 
Perhaps he imagined that he escaped from 
“eternal infamy” by his clause, for he 
never came “ within sight of the enemy,” 
and was too happy to ask permission to 
visit his wife and children. He hies on 
the paternal errand, never again to appear. 
General Dearborn commands his attack 
from the deck of a ship; Perry, not yet the 
Perry, hurries about to learn the plan of 
debarkation. No one knows, and least of 
all the commander.t 


“® Nal d’eux n’en savait rien, tous criaient cependant.” 


The wind of De Salaberry’s bugles 
blows Hampton’s corps away. O that the 
general had carried one half of the lead 
that he had in his skull, in the soles : his 

hen 


shoes, like the gossamer Greek ! 
he might perhaps have stood his ground by 
mere vis inertia, and not have ruined the 
campaign by disobeying the orders of his 


chief, general Wilkinson. ‘Trusty affida- 
vits convict this officer of drunkenness 
at a time when if ever a man should be 
sober. For being vino gravis, Wilkinson 
might find some jolly precedents among 
heroes ancient and modern, but where 
could we find one for his favorite maxim, 
* A commanding officer ought never to ex- 
pose his person ? ”$ 

Whatever these gentlemen may have 
been in the field, on paper they were 
certainly Orlandos and Rinaldos. Their 
despatches may serve as models to future 
generals of their stamp. The cabinet, we 
suppose, listened to these rather than to 
facts, for we do not hear that Smyth, 
Hampton, or Wilkinson ever met with any 
punishment. Indeed, throughout the war, 
merit of all kinds, real and imaginary, was 
sure to find its way to Washington on 
foolscap. Colonel Campbell, who com- 
manded in some Indian skirmish, took care 
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to inform the department that sergeant 
Strother I. Hawkins loaded and discharged 
his pistol at the enemy several times !* 
May not America be proud that she num- 
bered among her defenders so valiant a 
Hawkins, and a Campbell in whose noble 
bosom such exalted heroism could not ex- 
cite a feeling of envy ? 

There is little here to console us, save 
the knowledge that the enemy was quite 
as inefficient as ourselves. The greater 
part of the struggle resembled a fight be- 
tween two drunken men, both falling at 
each blow. Proctor and Prevost were 
worthy antagonists for Hull and Hampton. 

Why were Americans so languid on the 
land, when on the sea, the boasted home 
of the Briton, they were winning honor? 
On the 17th of August William Hull sur- 
rendered at Malden; on the 19th, Isaac 
Hull captured the Guerriere ; and the sound 
of the victorous cannon of. Perry and 
M’Donough might almost be heard on the 
spot where Hull, Smyth, and Hampton 
brought shame on their flag, and infamy 
on themselves. How shall we account for 
so great a contrast? Both sailors and sol- 
diers were Americans—both mostly re- 
cruits. Blame cannot be thrown on the 
militia, for Harrison, Brown, and Jackson 
managed to make them effective. The 
fault lay wholly with the commanding 
officers, and with the department, for giv- 
ing such men commissions. Here and no- 
where else is it to be sought for. Soldiers 
have no constitutional scruples, no timid 
scruples of any kind, with a man to lead on, 
a man like Perry or Barney; then they 
stand by their guns until struck down by 
the bayonet. An army without a chief 
has often been compared to a body without 
a head. The comparison is too favorable. 
The headless army does not even possess 
the vis inertia of the dead body, but melts 
away before fire like wax. At some fu- 
ture day, when time shall have extirpated 
all the actors and hearsay performers in 
these skirmishes, perhaps another Irving 
will give a history of this frontier war, 
surpassing in droll and ludicrous adven- 
ture the famous compaign of the New Am- 
sterdamers. At least there will be mate- 
rial enough. 


* Brannan’s Military and Naval Letters. 
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Of the South we can tell a different 
story. The English had determined at an 
early period to obtain possession of New 
Orleans, and their Danish descents in the 
Chesapeake were merely feints to divert 
attention from the main object. The plan 
was excellent. A defenceless coast, an un- 
fortified town ; a total want of munitions of 
all kinds ; disaffected negro slaves ; a pop- 
ulation half French. half Spanish; every 
circumstance seemed favorable ; and they 
already exulted, when considering the 
value of the prize which was to be obtained 
so easily. ‘The great market of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio oy was within their 
reach; and animated by their success at 
Washington, they regarded the expedition 
rather as a promenade militaire, in quest of 
“beauty and booty,” than as an invasion 
in which plunder was to be bought with 
blood. Rumors of their intentions had 
already reached Louisiana, and excited 
much alarm and a shiftless desire to do 
something for defence. Lafitte, the smug- 
gler, whom the British attempted to buy 
over, warned the authorities repeatedly of 
the approaching danger; and though a 


foreigner, a pirate, and an outlaw, offered 
to serve with all his band against the ene- 


mies of America. Yet little was accom- 
plished; the government, as remiss here 
as elsewhere, had provided neither arms 
nor ammunition. Even a frigate of small 
draft, destined to the defence of the lake, 
remained unfinished, despite the earnest so~| 
licitations of Commodore Patterson. Noth- 
ing was ready except the general—An- 
drew Jackson. His military talents were 
fully equal to the occasion. In various 
expeditions against the Creeks, he had 
already evinced that iron energy, indo- 
mitable perseverance, and ceaseless ac- 
tivity, so necessary to a commanding 
officer. He was the general for an emer- 
gency. Not one of the wavering, but a 
man who would keep his object as steadily 
before him as the mariner his port, and 
trample down and crush without remorse 
whoever barred the path. A character in- 
dispensable in a chief, for in war especially 
success is the only thing worth considera- 
tion. 

On the 2d of December, 1814, General 
Jackson arrived in New Orléans, on his 





return from Pensacola. The city was in 
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great confusion. Committees of all kinds 
were disputing, quarrelling, and more de- 
sirous to fight each other than the enemy. 
His appearance restored tranquillity, for he 
had that strength about him on which men 
in danger willingly rely. The general 
lost no time in tardy deliberations. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed ; the writ of habeas 
corpus was suspended ; free men of colorand 
prisoners enrolled; the Baratarians wel- 
comed to the ranks ; and every point which 
he thought menaced by the attack, visited 
and fortified. On the 14th, news came of 
the capture of the six gun-boats on Lake 
Borgue, the only protection of the coast in 
the absence of the unfinished frigate. The 
invaders were at the door, and men knew 
that the hour of trial had arrived. 

Some ragged fishermen, who earned a 
miserable livelihood on the shores of the 
lake, went over to the British and advised 
them to land at the Bayou Cataline, one 
of the thousand creeks which intersect the 
swamps of Louisiana. The Bayou was 
well chosen, for the Mississippi at this 
point was not more than six miles distant 
from the lake. On the 16th of December 
the army was conveyed in boats to Pine 
Island, “a miserable swamp, not only de- 
void of all human habitations, but bare 
even of trees and shrubs.”* On this waste 
they remained five days, suffering all the 
hardships of an exposure to cold and rain. 
Many of the black troops, unaccustomed to 
a change of climate, fell asleep beside 
their fires, and expired. On the 22d the 
avant-garde, consisting of sixteen hundred 
men, under the command of general 
Keane, was reémbarked, and rowed to the 
Bayou, a distance of sixty miles, without 
even an awning to protect them against 
the showers which fell during the night. 
Bodily discomfort was forgotten in the cer- 
tainty of success ; and when the boats took 
the ground under the high reed-covered 
banks of the Bayou, the troops leaped 
ashore with alacrity, and pushed forward 
through the swamp, where the cypress and 
the conqueror’s laurel grew side by side in 
boundless profusion, to Villere’s planta- 
tions, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

Thus far everything had gone well. A 
quick march of ten miles over a level road 
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would have placed the prize within their 
grasp. Colonel Thornton, the second in 
command, earnestly pressed an immediate 
advance: sixteen hundred men, he main- 
tained, were fully adequate to the task of 
surprising an unortified city ; and no time 
was to be lost in delays, for the escape of 
several prisoners would soon announce their 
arrival to the Americans, and prepare them 
for defence. General Keane, however, 
thought it safer to wait for the second de- 
tachment, and to reserve the advance for 
the next day. Consequently the order 
was passed to bivouac. The troops, in 
high spirits, piled their arms, lighted their 
fires, and dispersed in search of provisions. 
fully impressed that “as the Americans 
had never yet dared to attack, there was 
no great probability of their doing so on 
the present occasion.”* The following 
proclamation was posted in different places 
along the high road :— 

“ Louisianians !—remain quiet in your 
houses; your slaves shall be preserved to 
you, and your property respected. We 
make war only against Americans.” 

All other hostile demonstrations were re- 
served for the morrow. 

One Rey, who had contrived to escape 
from the English, arrived in New Orleans 
at noon of the same day, and announced 
the disembarkation of the troops. General 
Jackson immediately despatched a party to 
reconnoitre the enemy. Before two hours 
had elapsed, the scouts came in, a night 
attack was planned, and orders issued to 
the corps who were to take part in it. The 
armed schooner Carolina was directed to 
drop down the river, and to take up a posi- 
tion abreast of the enemy’s camp. About 
seven o’clock the Carolina came leisurely 
to an anchor before the levee. So great 
was the security of the British that they 
were gathered in crowds upon the bank, 
watching with an idle curiosity the ma- 
neuvres of the vessel, which they took for 
an ordinary coaster. Suddenly the trum- 
pet was heard from her decks: “ Give 
them this, for the honor of America!” and 
the darkness of the winter evening was 
lighted up by the flash of her broadside, as 
she poured a shower of grape and round 
shot among the astonished Englishmen. 
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More than one hundred were killed before 
they recovered from their panic. The sur. 
vivors crouched behind the levee for protec- 
tion ; and here they lay an hour, listening 
in silence “ to the pattering of grape-shot 
among their huts, and to the shrieks and 
groans of those who lay wounded beside 
them.”* 

A discharge from the piquets on the 
right summoned them from their shelter. 
Two thousand Americans, led on by Gene- 
ral Jackson in person, had forced their wa 
into the camp, and were bearing all before 
them. In the obscurity of the night the 
ranks were broken ; Americans and Eng- 
lish mingled together, legit que virum vir. 
Every man fought for himself alone, as in 
the old Homeric conflicts. Musket and 
pistol were laid aside for sword and bay- 
onet, and the western rifle, wielded with 
both hands like a war-club. After two 
hours of hard fighting, the English were re- 
inforced by the second detachment from the 
ships, and succeeded in beating off the at- 
tack. General Jackson withdrew his men, 
and the enemy retreated once more to the 
welcome shelter of the levee. In this 
affair the British lost four hundred in 
killed, wounded, and taken; the Ameri- 
cans two hundred and fifty. The prisoners 
captured by Keane consisted almost en- 
tirely of lawyers. The members of the 
bar of New Orleans had enrolled them- 
selves in a volunteer corps, and accompa- 
nied General Jackson in this expedition. 
They were entrapped by the English, and 
seized to a man. 

Jackson’s measures were as well planned 
as prompt; and the employment of the 
schooner in particular merits all praise. 
This vessel pe kept the enemy chained 
to their position for three days. During 
this all-precious interval, the famous em- 
bankment of cotton bales on Rodriguez 
Canal was commenced, which was des 
tined twice to foil every effort of the inva- 
ders, and to give the death-blow to all their 
hopes of conquest. 

The whole of the next day the British 
remained beneath the bank, suffering the 
extremes of cold and hunger: as soon, 
however, as it was dark, the army filed off 
and took up a position on the right, out of 
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reach of the Carolina’s guns. By giv- 
ing her broadside a great elevation, the 
schooner succeeded in throwing shot among 
them, causing great annoyance though 
little execution. 

On the 25th, Sir Edward Packenham 
arrived in camp, and assumed the com- 
mand. The next day a battery of ten 
guns was erected on the bank, and a fire of 
hot shot. opened on the Carolina. The 
second ball took effect, and in fifteen 
minutes she was abandoned iy her crew, 
with the loss of only one killed and six 
wounded. 

On the 28th, the British army, under 
the command of Generals Gibbs and 
Keane, advanced in two columns about 
three miles, when they came in sight of 
the American troops posted behind the un- 
finished breast-work. The left column on 
the river was instantly greeted with a tre- 
mendous fire from the guns of the frigate 
Louisiana and those already mounted on 
the lines. “ Scarce a bullet passed over or 
fell short of its mark, but all striking full 
in the midst of our ranks, occasioned terri- 
ble havoc.”* The column was soon forced 


by the carnage to deploy into lines of bat- 
talions, and finally to halt and lie down in 
the ditches which intersected the planta- 


tion. On the right, the attack might have 
succeeded, had it been energetically direct- 
ed, for the works were unfinished, and only 
a few guns mounted ; but the loss suffered 
by the left division was so great as to in- 
duce the commanding officer to order a halt. 
In the ditches they remained until late in 
the afternoon, when the different regiments 
filed off, man by man, amid shouts and 
showers of ball from the American lines. 
A few guns, which had been directed 
against the Louisiana, were carried off by 
hand, by a party of sailors. The loss 
which the enemy suffered in this affair is 
astonishing ; the more so when compared 
with the trifling injury they caused their 
antagonists. Only ten men were killed 
within the lines, and but one wounded on 
board of the frigate, whose guns fired eight 
hundred balls during the engagement. The 
same disproportion is remarkable through- 
out the invasion. Many a gallant Briton 
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laid his bones beneath the cypresses of 


Louisiana. 

General Packenham did not return to 
his old position, but encamped on the 
battle-ground of the 23d December; his 
outposts extending in some places to within 
three hundred yards of the American lines. 
Finding the works so well defended, he 
determined to consider them as a regular 
fortification, and to breach them. The 
28th, 29th, 30th. and 31st were employed 
in bringing up heavy guns from the fleet, 
The labor and hardships incurred in the 
transportation of twenty-four pounders by 
hand through a quaking morass, can 
scarcely be conceived. ‘Throughout this 
period the position of the British was any- 
thing but enviable. The scarcity of provi- 
sions had reduced them to half allowance. 
and driven them to still their hunger with 
the sugar they found on the plantations. 
As they had no tents, they were forced to 
sleep upon the ground ; and Louisiana in 
December is not exactly the spot one 
would select for passing the night, a/ fresco. 
Even the enjoyment of the damp earth was 
denied them. The Americans did not 
grant them a moment’s repose. From the 
day of their landing they had been engaged 
in one continued battle. Beside the shot 
that were ccnstantly thrown among them 
from guns greatly elevated on the lines, 
the American artillerymen would advance 
with a few field-pieces within range, fire 
half a dozen rounds, and retreat so rapidly 
as to baffle pursuit, while bands of riflemen 
lurked about the picquets and shot down 
the sentinels. The English had a great 
dread of the Tennesseeans, whom they de- 
nominated “ Dirty Shirts,” from the color 
of their hunting-frocks. These night ex- 
cursions were very popular among the 
“ Dirty Shirts ;” they termed them hunting 
parties. One of these worthies is said to 
have killed and stripped three sentinels on 
the same spot in one evening, and to have 
made his escape into camp with the booty.* 
This system of warfare, although much 
inveighed against by English writers, we 
think both justifiable and wise. When 
armies meet on foreign ground to decide 
some state question, about which they 
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may be supposed to know little and to care 
less, we can understand that a kind of 
chivalric understanding should exist be- 
tween combaiants. Such wars are but 
duels on a large scale, and the courtesy 
which directs antagonists in affairs of 
honor ought certainly to be exercised. 
The case is far otherwise with invaders. 
Then a man fights for his native soil ; for 
his family and friends ; for his possessions, 
which would be plundered ; for his home, 
which would be ransacked and destroyed. 
He considers his foes in the light of house- 
breakers, and every man slain one enemy 
less, and very justly. This system too 
succeeded admirably in a military point of 
view, by harassing and discouraging the 
English. _The repulses they had met 
with, the incessant labor and constant ex- 
citement in which they were kept by the 
ever-recurring attacks, had disheartened 
the troops, and made them heartily sick of 
the expedition. 

On the night of the 31st of December, 
Packenham’s men were employed in erect- 
ing batteries for thirty heavy guns. The 
work was accomplished before dawn. The 
sun rose behind clouds, and for some 
time the mist was so thick that the Ameri- 
can lines could not be distinguished. At 
eight o’clock the white tents of the camp 
became visible, and the cannonade com- 
menced. The fire was principally directed 
against M’Carty’s chateau, which was 
occupied by Jackson as his head-quarters. 
Although the house was pierced through 
and through repeatedly, the staff escaped 
without a wound. The American batteries 
responded feebly at first, but gradually 

ew brisker, and at length surpassed the 

ritish both in rapidity and precision. The 
enemy had rolled hogsheads of sugar into 
the parapet of his battery, under the im- 
pression that it would be as effectual as 
sand in deadening the force of balls; but it 
proved otherwise, for the shot crashed 
through the casks as if they had been 
empty, dismounting the guns and killing 
the gunners. Cotton bales, on the contra- 
Y proved a much better defence; and 
although some of them were rather rudely 


knocked about by the twenty-four pound 
shot, but little execution was done among 


the Louisianians. At three o’clock the 
fire of the English had slackened very 
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much ; and while the Americans, reserving 
a few guns to return their feeble salutes, 
directed the remainder against the infantry, 
who consequently retired in precipitation, 
leaving many dead on the field. Soon 
after, the enemy ceased firing altogether, 
and abandoned his guns. Jackson’s loss 
did not exceed fifty, in killed and wounded. 

The Americans had good reason to be 
elated by their success. That thirty pieces 
of cannon should be silenced by fifteen, 
only five of which were of oaeit calibre, 
was far more encouraging to the invaded 
than any advantage they had yet obtained. 
Satisfied with the result of the affair, they 
made no attempt to carry off the guns, 
which were accordingly removed by the 
English, with much labor, on the ensuing 
night. Five, however, were ultimately left 
behind. 

Once more frustrated in his hopes, Sir 
Edward Packenham changed his plan of 
attack. It was now determined that a 
body of troops should cross the river, and 
that an advance should be made on both 
banks at once. A canal two miles in 
length by six feet in breadth was com- 
menced, in order to convey the boats from 
the Bayou to the river. It would seem 
never to have occurred to the general that 
ships’ boats could be pushed on rollers over 
land in half the time it would take to dig 
such a canal. Meantime the work was 
continued, and completed on the evening 
of the seventh. 

Jackson had not been idle during these 
five days. The Rodriguez breast-work was 
now raised to the ordinary altitude, covered 
by a ditch, and fifteen guns placed at 
proper distances along the line ; and more- 
over a battery mounting eighteen guns had 
been erected on the other side of the river, 
so as completely to enfilade the English 
bivouac. No precaution was omitted nor 
labor spared to strengthen the position and 
to harass the enemy. Major General 
Lambert’s arrival with two regiments had 
increased the British army to nine thou- 
sand effective men. The Americans, al- 
though rated at twenty-five thousand by 
the “ British Officer,” mustered but four 
thousand men on the lines. Fascines and 
scaling-ladders had been prepared by the 
invaders for the troops on the left 
who were to advance at the sound of 
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Thornton’s guns on the opposite side. The 
Louisianians were fully apprized of the 
approaching attack by the activity and 
turmoil they had remarked in the enemy’s 
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camp, and were ready at all points to en- 
counter it. Affairs stood thus on the even- 
ing of the seventh. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY: REDUCED FROM MAJOR LATOUR’S. CHART. 
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On the 8th of January took place the 
last desperate effort of the British to obtain 
possession of the prize they had been 
taught to deem so easy. A reference to 
the plan will show the respective positions 
of the combatants. 

General Keane with twelve hundred 
men was to make a sham attack on the 
river bank, while General Gibbs, with the 
main body, was to storm the works on the 
right, in the direction of batteries six and 
seven. Fascines and scaling-ladders were 
entrusted to the Forty-Fourth regiment, 
and success was cambieni certain. Jack- 
son, on the other hand, lay snugly en- 
trenched behind his embankment of mud 
and cotton bales, his left appuyé on the 
swamp, his right on the Mississippi. Gen- 
eral Coffee and the Tennesseeans occu- 
pied the extreme left of the line, and the 

tteries were served by the United States’ 
artillerists and militiamen, except No. 2, 





which was entrusted to the crew of the late 
Carolina, and No.3, commanded by pri- 
vateer captains, and served by Lafitte’s 
men. 

The attack was to have taken place be- 
fore sunrise, but owing to the caving-in 
of the canal, the army did not arrive 
within musket range unti] dawn. They 
were received by a well-directed volley, 
which threw them into disorder; but they 
soon rallied, and were advancing steadily 
to the assault, when Packenham discovered 
that the Forty-Fourth regiment had come 
into the ficld without the fascines and lad- 
ders. Colonel Mullens was ordered to ,e- 
turn for them, but losing all command of 
himself, forsook his men. Packenham 
immediately despatched an aid to bring 
them up. This officer found them in the 
greatest confusion. The general, upon 
hearing this, placed himself at their head, 
and ordered the column to pass on at 
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double quick time. Twice they charged, 
exposed to a murderous fire of musketry 
and cannon, which mowed them down by 
ranks. The deeds of the thirty-two pound- 
ers are especially commemorated: “ One 
single discharge,” says the Subaltern, 
“ served to sweep the centre of the attack- 
ing force into eternity.” The officers ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to rally 
their men, but all efforts were useless. 
Two or three hundred gained the ditch, 
and endeavored to climb the parapet, but 
the soft earth gave way beneath their feet, 
and only seventy succeeded in the attempt, 
all of whom were captured. The death of 
Sir Edward Packenham, who fell like a 
brave man at the head of the Forty-Fourth, 
and the mortal wound received by General 
Gibbs, completed the universal dismay. 
The column turned and fled. On the 
river the advance of General Keane’s de- 
tachment stormed an unfinished battery 
occupied by a rifle corps; instead of sup- 
porting his men, and entering the lines at 
that point, General Keane marched with 
his column across the plain to the aid of 
the main body. Such a movement only 
served to increase the confusion. His 
troops caught the general panic, and Keane 
himself was borne, desperately wounded, 
from the field. Meantime the brave band 
that had taken the battery, unsupported by 
their friends, and unable to retreat, per- 
ished to a man by the rifles of the Louisi- 
- anians. On the right bank, Colonel Thorn- 
ton carried all before him; drove the 
Americans from two entrenched positions ; 
and was in full pursuit, when a messenger 
brought the news of the disaster of the 
main army, and the order for an imme- 
diate retreat, which he effected without 
opposition. It appears evident, from all 
statements of this affair, and from Jack- 
son’s address, that the conduct of the mili- 
tia on the right bank formed a striking 
contrast to the bravery of the troops on 
Rodriguez Canal. 

Here the carnage had been awful. “A 
space of ground extending from the ditch 
of the American lines to that on which the 
enemy drew up his troops, two hundred 
and fifty yards in length by about two 
hundred in breadth, was literally covered 
with men, either dead or severely wound- 


ed.” At least three thousand brave fel- 
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lows lay stretched upon the plain, and all 
wearing the British uniform; for the 
American loss did not exceed twenty-five 
men in killed and wounded. 

General Lambert, on whom the com- 
mand had devolved, abandoned all hopes 
of taking New Orleans. A quick and 
safe retreat was the only object aimed at. 
During his preparations, he was harassed 
as before by the Americans, but nothing 
serious was attempted. The British were 
still too powerful to be driven to despair. 
Matters remained thus until the 17th, 
when the prisoners were exchanged on 
both sides : on the 19th, every Englishman 
had vanished. 

The war was now virtually ended. The 
details of Lambert’s skilful retreat; the 
nine days’ bombardment of the fort at 
Plaquemines ; the taking of Fort Bowyer; 
the — concerning negro slaves; the 
triumphal entry of General Jackson, and 
the usual addresses and illuminations ; and 
finally, the ratification of peace, followed 
hard upon each other, and have little bear- 
ing on the great feat of arms we wished to 
commemorate. On the 23d of December, 
nine thousand English soldiers, who had 
served with success in Europe, landed on 
the territory of the Union. One month 
after ; the survivors, worn out, baffled, dis- 
heartened, their two commanders slain, 
were reémbarking at the same place, 
leaving three thousand gallant comrades 
to moulder beneath the cypresses of Loui- 
siana. There is scarcely an instance in 
modern history, perhaps none, in which 
men, unaided by contagion, have repelled 
an attack with so little injury to them- 
selves, and such fearful slaughter to their 
opponents. 

To.Jackson belongs the honor of the 
victory. .The promptitude with which he 
planned the attack of the 23d, the skill dis- 
played in his dispositions, and the energy 
with which they were carried out on that 
eventful night, saved New Orleans from 
destruction. The next morning the Brit- 
ish would have blown his force to the 
winds, and have seized the city as easily 
as they had anticipated. But awed by 
the boldness of a foe they had hitherto 
despised, and held in check by the guns 
of the Carolina, they gave the Americans 
time to complete the famous breast-work, 
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before which, as before an altar of Liberty, 
England’s bravest and best were sacrificed. 
We owe Andrew Jackson a long debt 
of gratitude, not only for having repelled 
an invasion, the results of which might 
have been most disastrous, but also for 
having proved to. Great Britain, (what 
hitherto she had maintained to be prob- 
lematical,) that the American militia could 
and would fight, if skilfully commanded. 
R. FLANEUR. 
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Ir was on the 30th of December, 1835, 
that we anchored in the Golden Horn; m 
long-indulged hopes were at length si | 
ized, and the queen of cities was before me, 
thronged on her peopled hills with the sil- 
ver Bosphorus, garlanded with palaces, 
flowing at her feet ! 

It was with difficulty that I could drag 
myself upon deck after the night of intense 
suffering which I had passed in the sea of 
Marmora, and when I did succeed in doing 
so, the vessel was already under the walls 
of the seraglio garden, and advancing rap- 
idly towards her anchorage. The atmos- 
phere was laden with snow, and I beheld 
Stamboul for the first time clad in the 
ermine mantle of the sternest of seasons. 
Yet, even thus, the most powerful feeling 
that unravelled itself from the chaos of sen- 
sations which thronged upon me, was one 
of uvalloyed delight. How could it be 
otherwise? I seemed to look on fairy- 
land—to behold the embodiment of my 
wildest visions—to be the denizen of a new 
world. 

Queenly Stamboul! the myriad sounds 
of her streets came to us mellowed by the 
distance; and, as we swept along, the 
whole glory of her princely port burst.upon 
our view! The gilded palace of Mahmoud, 
with its glittering gate and overtopping cy- 
presses, among which may be distinguished 
the buildings of the serai, were soon pass- 
ed ; behind us, in the distance, was Scutari, 
looking down in beauty on the channel, 
whose waves reflected the graceful outline 
of its tapering minarets, and shrouded 
themselves for an instant in the dark 
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shadows of its funereal grove. Galata was 
beside us, with its mouldering walls and 
warlike memories ; and the vessel trembled 
as the chain fell heavily into the water, and 
we anchored in the midst of the crowd of 
shipping that already thronged the harbor. 
On the opposite shore clustered the paint- 
ed dwellings of Constantinople, the party- 
colored garment of the “seven hills”— 
the tall cypresses that overshadowed her 
houses, and the stately plane trees, which 
more than rivalled them in beauty, bent 
their haughty heads beneath the weight of 
accumulated snows. Here and there, a 
cluster of graceful minarets cut sharply 
against the sky; while the ample dome of 
the mosque to which they belonged, and 
the roofs of the dwellings that nestled at 
their base, lay steeped in the same chill 
livery. Eagerly did I seek to distinguish 
those of St. Sophia, and the smaller but 
far more elegant Solimanie, the shrine of 
the Prophet’s Beard, with its four minarets, 
and its cloistered courts; and it was not 
without reluctance that I turned away, to 
mark where the thronging houses of Pera 
clomb with magnificent profusion the am- 
phitheatre of hills which dominate the 
treasure-laden port. 

As my gaze wandered along the shore, 
and, passing by the extensive grove of 
cypresses that wave above the burying- 
ground, once more followed the course of 
the Bosphorus, I watched the waves as 
they washed the very foundation of the 
dwellings that skirt it, until I saw them 
chafing and struggling at the base of the 
barrack of Topp-hanné, and at intervals 
flinging themselves high into the air above 
its very roof. 

To an European eye, the scene, inde- 
pendently of its surpassing beauty and 
utter novelty, possessed two features pecu- 
liarly striking: the extreme vicinity of the 
houses to the sea, which in many instances 
they positively overhang; and the vast 
number of aquatic fowl that throng the har- 
bor. Sea gulls were flying past us in 
clouds, and sporting like domestic birds 
about the vessel, while many of the adjoin- 
ing roofs were clustered with them: the 
wild duck and the water hen were diving 
under our very stern in search of food ; and 
shoals of porpoises were every moment 
rolling by, turning up their white bellies to 
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the light, and revelling in safety amid the 
sounds and sights of a mighty city, as 
though unconscious of the vicinity of dan- 

er. How long, I involuntarily asked my- 
self, would this extraordinary confidence in 
man be repaid by impunity in an English 
port? and the answer was by no. means 
pleasing to my national pride. 

As I looked round upon the shipping, 
the language of many lands came on the 
wind. Here the deep “Brig ahoy!” of 
the British seaman boomed along the rip- 
ple; there, the shrill cry of the Greek 
mariner rang through the air: at intervals, 
the full rich strain of the dark-eyed Italian 
relieved the wild monotonous chant of the 
Turk ; while the cry of the sea-boy from 
the rigging was answered by the stern, 
brief tones of the weather-beaten sailor on 
the deck. 

Every instant a graceful caique, with its 
long, sharp prow and gilded ornaments, 
shot past the ship: now freighted with a 
bearded and turbaned Turk, squatted upon 
his carpet at the bottom of the boat, pipe in 
hand, and muffled closely in his furred 
pelisse, the very personification of luxurious 
idleness, and attended by his red-capped 
and blue-coated domestic, who was some- 
times a thick-lipped negro, but more fre- 
qneoee a keen-eyed and mustachioed 

ussulman: now tenanted by a group of 
women, huddled closely together, and 
wearing the yashmac, or veil of white 
muslin, which covers all the face except 
the eyes and nose, and gives to the wearer 
the appearance of an animated corpse— 
some of them, as they passed, languidly 
breathing out their harmonious Turkish, 
which, in a female mouth, is almost music. 

Then came a third, gliding along like a 
nautilus, with its small white sail; and 
bearing a bevy of Greeks, whose large 
flashing eyes gleamed out beneath the un- 
becoming féz, or cap of red cloth, with its 
purple silk tassel, and ornament of cut 

aper, bound round the head among the 
ower classes, by a thick black shawl, 
tightly twisted. This was followed by a 
fourth, impelled by two lusty rowers, 
wherein the round hats and angular cos- 
tume of a party of Franks forced your 
thoughts back upon the country that you 
had left, only to be recalled the next 
instant by a freight of Armenian merchants 
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returning from the charshees of Constanti- 
nople, to their dwellings at Galata and 
Pera. As I looked on the fine counte- 
nances, the noble figures, and the animated 
expression of the party, how did I depre- 
cate their shaven heads, and the use of the 
frightful calpac, which I cannot more appro- 
priately describe than by comparing it to 
the iron pots used in English kitchens, in- 
verted! The graceful pelisse, however, 
almost makes amends for the monstrous 
head-gear, as its costly garniture of sable 
or marten skin falls back, and reveals the 
robe of rick silk, and the cachemire shawl 
folded about the waist. Altogether, I was 
more struck with the Armenian than the 
Turkish costume; and there is a refine- 
ment and tenwe about the wearers sin- 
gularly attractive. Their well-trimmed 
moustaches, their stained and carefully 
shaped eyebrows, their exceeding clean- 
liness, in short, their whole appearance 
interests the eye at once; nor must I pass 
over, without remark, their jeweled rings, 
and their pipes of almost countless cost, 
grasped by fingers so white and slender 
that they would grace a woman. 

While I am on the subject of costume, I 
cannot forbear to record my regret as | 
beheld in every direction the hideous and 
unmeaning féz, which has almost super- 
seded the gorgeous turban of muslin and 
cachemire : indeed, I was nearly tempted, 
in my woman wrath, to consider all the 
admirable reforms, wrought by Sultan 
Mahmoud in his capital, overbalanced by 
the frightful changes that he has made in 
the national costume, by introducing a mere 
caricature of that worst of all originals— 
the stiff, starch, angular European dress. 
The costly turban, that bound the brow 
like a takes, and relieved by the richness 
of its tints the dark hue of the other gar- 
ments, has now almost entirely disappeared 
from the streets; and a group of Turks 
look in the distance like a bed of poppies: 
the flowing robe of silk or of woollen has 
been flung aside for the ill-made and awk- 
ward surtout of blue cloth—and the waist, 
which was once girdled with a shawl of 
cachemire, is now compressed by two brass 
buttons ! 

The dervish, or domestic priest, for such 
he may truly be called, whose holy profes- 
sion, instead of rendering him a distinct 
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individual, suffers him to mingle like his 
fellow-men in all the avocations, and to 
participate in all the socialities of life— 
which permits him to read his offices be- 
hind the counter of his shop, and to bring 
up his family to the cares and customs of 
every-day life; and who is bound only by 
his own voluntary act, to a steady continu- 
ance in the self-imposed duties, that he is 
at liberty to cast aside when they become 
irksome to him: the holy dervish frequent- 
ly passed us ia his turn, seated at the bot- 
tom of the caique, with an open volume on 
his knees, and distinguished from the lay 
Turk by his gewlaf, or high hat of gray 
felt. ‘Then came a group of Jews, chatter- 
ing and gesticulating; with their ample 
cloaks, and small dingy-colored caps, sur- 
rounded by a projecting band of brown and 
white cotton, whose singular pattern has 
misled a modern traveller so far as to, in- 
duce him to state that it is “a white hand- 
kerchief, inscribed with some Hebrew sen- 
tences from their law.” 

Thus far, I could compare the port of 
Constantinople to nothing less delightful 
than poetry put into action. The novel 
character of the scenery—the ever-shifting, 
picturesque and aaalel groups—the con- 
stant flitting past of the fairy-like caiques— 
the strange tongues—the dark, wild eyes 
—all conspired to rivet me to the deck, 
despite the bitterness of the weather. 

Evening came—and the spell deepened. 
We had arrived during the Turkish Ram- 
azan, or Lent, and, as the twilight gathered 
about us, the minarets of all the mosques 
were brilliantly illuminated. Nothing could 
exceed the magical effect of the scene; the 
darkness of the hour concealed the outline 
of the graceful shafts of these ethereal 
columns, while the circles of light which 
girdled them almost at their extreme 
height, formed a triple crown of living dia- 
monds. Below these depended (filling the 
intermediate space) shifting figures of fire, 
succeeding each other with wonderful 
rapidity and precision: now it was a 
house, now a group of cypresses, then a 
vessel, or an anchor, or a spray of flowers ; 
and these changes were effected, as I after- 
wards discovered, in the most simple and 
inartificial manner. Cords are slung from 
minaret to minaret, from whence depend 
others, to which the lamps are attached ; 
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and the raising or lowering of these cords, 
according to a previous design, produces 
the apparently magic transitions which 
render the illuminations of Stamboul un- 
like those of any European capital. 

But I can scarcely forgive myself for 
thus accounting in so matter-of-fact a man- 
ner for the beautiful illusions that wrought 
so powerfully on my own fancy. I detest 
the spirit which reduces everything to plain 
reason, and pleases itself by tracing effects 
to causes, where the only result of the 
research must be the utter annihilation of 
all romance, and the extinction of all won- 
der. The flowers that blossom by the 
way-side of life are less beautiful when we 
have torn them leaf by leaf asunder, to 
analyze their, properties, and to determine 
their classes, than when we first inhale 
their perfume, and delight in their lovely 
tints, heedless of all save the enjoyment 
which they impart. The man of science 
may yaa! 5 and the philosopher may con- 
demn such a mode of reasoning ; but really, 
in these days of utilitarianism, when all 
things are reduced to rule, and laid bare 
by wisdom, it is desirable to reserve a 
niche or two unprofaned by “the school- 
master,” where fancy may plume herself 
unchidden, despite the never-ending analy- 
sis of a theorizing world! 

My continued indisposition compelled 
my father and myself to remain another 
day on board ; but I scarcely felt the neces- 
sity irksome. All was so novel and so full 
of interest around me, and my protracted 
voyage had so thorovghly inured me to 
privation and inconvenience, that I was 
enabled to enjoy the scene without one re- 
gret for land. The same shifting pano- 
rama, the same endless varieties of sight 
and sound, occupied the day; and the 
same magic illusions lent a brilliancy and 
a poetry to the night. 

Smile, ye whose exclusiveness has gir- 
dled you with a fictitious and imaginary 
circle, beyond which ye have neither sym- 
pathies nor sensibilities—smile if ye will, 
as I declare that when the moment came 
in which I was to quit the good brig, that 
had borne us so bravely through storm and 
peril—the last tangible link between our- 
selves and the far land that we had loved 
and left—I almost regretted that I trod her 
snow-heaped and luggage-cumbered deck 
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for the last time; and that, as the crew 
clustered round us, to secure a parting look 
and a parting word, a tear sprung to my 
eye. How impossible does it appear to me 
to forget, at such a time as this, those who 
have shared with you the perils and the 

rotection of a long and arduous voyage! 
Fran the sturdy seaman who had stood at 
the helm, and contended with the drear 
and drenching midnight sca, to the ventur- 
ous boy who had climbed the bending 
mast to secure the remnants of the shivered 
sail, every face had long been familiar to 
me. I could call each by name: nor was 
there one among them to whom I had not, 
on some occasion, been indebted for those 
rude but ready courtesies which, however 
insignificant in themselves, are valuable 
to the uninitiated and helpless at sea. 

On the Ist of January, 1836, we landed 
at the custom-house stairs at Galata, amid 
a perfect storm of snow and wind; nor 
must I omit the fact that we did so without 
‘let or hindrance” from the officers of the 
establishment. The only inquiry made 
was, whether we had brought out any 
merchandize ; and, our reply being in the 
negative, coupled with the assurance that 
we were merely travellers, and that our 
packages consisted simply of personal 
necessaries, we were civilly desired to 
pass on. 

I could not avoid contrasting this mode of 
action in the “ barbarous” East, with that of 
“‘ civilized” Europe, where even your very 
person is not sacred from the investigation 
of low-bred and low-minded individuals, 
from whose officious and frequently im- 
pertinent contact you can secure yourself 
only by a bribe. Perhaps the contrast 

fuck me the more forcibly that we had 
barked from Marseilles, where all which 
concerns either the douane or the bureau 
de santé is 4 lu rigueur—where you are 
obliged to pay a duty on what you take 
out of the city as well as what you bring 
into it—pay for a certificate of health to 
rsons who do not know that you have 
Ralf a dozen hours to live ; and—hear this, 
ye travel-stricken English, who leave your 
country to breathe freely for a while in 
lands wherein ye may dwell without the 
extortion of taxes—pay your own consul 
for permission to embark ! 


‘his last demand rankles more than all 
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with a British subject, who may quit his 
birth-place unquestioned, and who hugs 
himself with the belief that nothing pitiful 
or paltry can be connected with the idea of 
an Englishman by the foreigners among 
whom he is about to sojourn. He has to 
learn his error, and the opportunity is 
afforded to him at Marseilles, where the 
natives of every other country under hea- 
ven are free to leave the port as they list, 
when they have satisfied the demands of 
the local functionaries—while the English 
alone have a special claimant in their own 
consul, the individual appointed by the 
British government to “assist” and “ pro- 
tect” his fellow-subjects—by whom they 
are only let loose upon the world at the 
rate of six francs and a half a head! And 
for this “ consideration” they become the 
happy possessors of a “ Permission to 
Embark,” from a man whom they have 
probably never seen, and who has not 
furthered for them a single view, nor 
removed a single difficulty. To this it 
may be answered that, had they required 
his assistance, they might have demand- 
ed it, which must be conceded at once, 
but, nevertheless, the success of their 
demand is more than problematical—and 
the arrangement is perfectly on a par with 
that of the Greeks in the island of Syra, 
who, when we cast anchor in their port, 
claimed, among other dues, a dollar and a 
half for the signal-light ; and, on being re- 
minded that there had been no light at the 
station for several previous nights, with the 
additional information that we had nar- 
rowly escaped wreck in consequence, coolly 
replied, that all we said was very true, but 
that there would shortly be a fire kindled 
there regularly—that they wanted money 
—and that, in short, the dollar and a half 
must be paid: but herefrom we at least 
took our departure without asking leave of 
our own consul. 

From the custom-house of Galata, we 
proceeded up a steep ascent to Pera, the 
quarter of the Franks—the focus of diplo- 
macy—where every lip murmurs “ his ex- 
cellency,” and secretaries, interpreters, and 
attachés, are 


“ Thick as the leaves on Valombrosa.” 


But, alas! on the Ist day of January, Pera, 





Galata, and their environs, were one huge 
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snow-ball. As it was Friday, the Turkish 
sabbath, and, moreover, a Friday of the 
Ramazan, every shop was shut; and the 
few foot passengers who passed us by, hur- 
ried on as though impatient of exposure to 
so inclement an atmosphere. As most of 
the streets are impassable for carriages, and 
as the sedan-chairs, which supply, however, 
imperfectly, the place of these convenient 
(and almost, as 1 had hitherto considered, 
indispensable) articles, are all private pro- 
perty, we were even obliged to “ thread our 
weary way” as patiently as we could— 
now buried up to our knees in snow, and 
anon immersed above our ankles in water, 
when we chanced to plunge into one of 
those huge holes which give so interesting 
an inequality to the surface of Turkish 
ving. 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulties that 
obstructed our progress, I could not avoid 
remarking the little straw huts built at in- 
tervals along the streets, for the accommo- 
dation and comfort of the otherwise home- 
less dogs that throng every avenue of the 
town. There they lay, crouched down 
snugly, too much chilled to welcome us 
with the chorus of barking that they usu- 
ally bestow on travellers—a species of loud 
and inconvenient greeting with which we 
were by no means sorry to dispense. In 
addition to this shelter, food is every day 
dispensed by the inhabitants to the va- 
grant animals who, having no specific own- 
ers, are, to use the approved phraseology 
of genteel alms-asking, “ wholly dependent 
on the charitable for support.” And it is 
a singular fact that these self-constituted 
Scavengers exercise a kind of internal 
economy which almost appears to exceed 
the boundaries of mere instinct : they have 
their defined “ walks” or haunts, and woe 
betide the strange cur who intrudes on the 
privileges of his neighbors—he is hunted, 
upbraided with growls and barks, beset on 
all sides, even bitten in cases of obstinate 
contumacy, and universally obliged to re- 
treat within his own limits. There num- 
bers have, as I was informed, greatly de- 
creased of late years;:but they are still 
very considerable. 

$8 we passed along, a door opened, and 
forth stepped the most magnificent looking 
individual whom I ever saw: he had a 
costly cachemire twined about his waist, 





his flowing robes were richly furred, and 
he turned the key in the lock with an air 
of such blended anxiety and dignity, that I 
involuntary thought of the Jew of Shak- 
speare; and I expected at the moment to 
hear him exclaim, “ Shut the door, Jessica, 
shut the door, I say!” But, alas! he 
moved away, and no sweet Jessica flung 
back the casement to reply. 
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Axout the middle of the last century an 
old play, called “« Eastward Hoe,” was re- 
vived at Drury Lane Theatre; it had been 
previously published in Dodsley’s “ Collec- 
tion.” To this play it is said that Hogarth 
was indebted for the suggestion of the con- 
trast between the courses of a faithful and 
virtuous, and a careless and vicious ap- 
prentice, which he has delineated in his 
series of prints called “Industry and Idle- 
ness.” This is by no means improbable, 
although the painter’s treatment of the 
subject is essentially different from that in 
the drama. ‘“ Eastward Hoe,” which was 
the joint production of Ben Jonson, George 
Chapman, and John Marston, and was first 
published in 1605, is founded upon an en- 
tirely different state of manners from those 
which prevailed in the days of Hogarth— 
contrasting as much as the stuffed hose, 
the long-waisted doublet, and the high- 
peaked hat of the time of James I., con- 
trasted with the square-cut coat, the long- 
flapped waistcoat, the periwig, and the 
entlas, of the time of George II. 

To most readers the vivid and amusin 
description of the manners and habits 
the London apprentices in early -times, 
given by the pen of the “ Author of Wa- 
verley,” in the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” must 
be well known.* The characters of Jin 
Vin and Frank Tunstall may be considered 
as no less correct than animated represen- 
tations of the class to which they belonged. 
But it is not merely in works of fiction 
that we meet with frequent notices of the 
apprentices of London. The chronicles 
and other records of former times offer 
many particulars of the manners and con- 


* Dickens’ Sim J mins is a representation 
of the Apprentice of a later day.—Ep. Fam. Mac. 
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duct of a class of society which has long 
ceased to exist as a separate body, So 
entirely is this the case, that it may per- 
haps be to many persons a matter of sur- 
prise that they should ever have had that 
consequence which at one time they cer- 
tainly possessed. This consequence was 
owing to several circumstances. It is well 
known that the custom which still exists 
of learning handicraft trades by means of 
an apprenticeship, is of very old date. It 
has indeed been in use in London time out 
of mind, and appears to have originated as 
a part of the system of incorporating trades 
into companies called “ gilds,” which was 
‘established here on the first rise of trade 
and commerce, and of which we have still 
some remains in the various companies 
now existing in the city of London. 

These companies have lost in a great 
measure their original character and inten- 
tion; but when the system was in full 
operation,—when every trade had its sep- 
arate gild,—and when, in order that any 
one might exercise a trade, it was neces- 
sary that he should be free of the gild, this 
freedom being obtained only by serving 
an apprenticeship to a member of the com- 
pany,—not only was the number of appren- 
tices very considerable, but they were a 
distinct class, and formed an important 
part of the commercial system. They are 
called in an old tract, “a degree or order 
of good regular subjects, out of whose, as 
it were, noviceships or colleges citizens are 
supplied.” They were the dependants 
upon bodies of considerable importance, 
and thus derived a consequence from the 
wealth and influence of those with whom 
they were connected. Another cause to 
which. their consequence may be ascribed 
is the circumstance that they seem to have 
been of rather a superior class. It appears 
indeed that, in early times, the handicraft 
trades received a degree of consideration 
which they do not enjoy at present. It 
was not permitted to every one to exercise 
such an occupation. There is an act of 
- gperniny passed in the reign of Henry 
V., which contains the very curious pro- 
vision, that no one should put his son or 
daughter apprentice to a handicraft trade, 
“ except he have land or rent to the value 
of 20s. by the year,” which in those days 
would be a considerable sum. We are 
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also informed by the historians of London, 
that the regulations of the city were, that 
no one should be admitted to be bound ap- 
en except such as were “ gentlemen 

rn.” This is probably to be generally 
understood, free-born, or not in a state of 
villenage ; although the younger sons of 
gentlemen were ordinarily to be found, in 
the days of the Tudors and Stuarts, in the 
commercial establishments of rich citizens, 
learning their craft, and serving at their 
counters. In “ Eastward Hoe,” the idle 
apprentice says to his master, “ Sir, my 
mother’s a gentlewoman, and my father a 
justice of peace and of quorum.” That 
the city’s regulations were not without 
their effect, appears both from Stow and 
other writers, the former of whom, indeed, 
attributes to this very circumstance, some 
of the habits of the apprentices. ‘“ Because 
the apprentices of London were often chil- 
dren of gentlemen and persons of good 
quality, they did not affect to go in costly 
apparel, and wear weapons, and frequent 
schools of dancing, fencing and music.” 
But what more than anything else gave 
importance to the apprentices was the re- 
markable degree of union which subsisted 
among them, probably originating in the 
peculiar dress which was assigned to them, 
and the particular regulations which they 
were subject to, and which were carried to 
such an extent as, in the imperfect state of 
police then existing, must have made them 
even a dangerous body. In the preface to 
a curious poem, entitled “ The Honor of 
London Apprentices,” published in 1647, 
the author thus quaintly describes what he 
calls the “ unanimous i ye that 
is among that innumerable company.” 
“There is,” he says, “a kind of super- 
natural sympathy, a general union, which 
knits their hearts in a bond of fraternal 
affection, under the common notion of Lon- 
don prentices, in so much that as I have 
taken notice many a time and often, if any 
either real or supposed wrong or violence 
be offered to any one, the rest (though not 
otherwise) knowing him to be a prentice, 
do immediately, and commonly without 
examination of the quarrel, engage them- 
selves in the rescue, affrighting the adver- 
sary with this terrible sentence, ‘ Knock 
him down, he wrongs a prentice.’” The 
watchword of “ Prentices and clubs” ap- 
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pears to have been always promptly re- 
sponded to; and it may be supposed that 
such a body thus ready to assist one 
another, and confident in their numbers, 
would be extremely formidable in any civic 
tumult, more particularly as they had in 
London the advantage of the Liberties of 
the Tower and other places for rendezvous 
and retreat, into which the city forces were 
not allowed to pursue them. There are, 
in the memoirs and chronicles of the times, 
from the reign of Henry VI. to the revolu- 
tion of 1688, frequent accounts of the dis- 
turbances and insurrections in which the 
apprentices took a principal part. But 
even prior to this time the apprentices of 
London appear to have distinguished them- 
selves in a nobler field than a city insur- 
rection. The author of the poem above 
mentioned celebrates the prowess of some 
of them in the holy wars, and the field of 
Crecy. 

At a later period we have, in the tracts 
of the time, many curious particulars as to 
the manners and habits of the apprentices. 
In a tract published in 1625, and entitled 
“The City’s Advocate in this case of honor 
and arms, whether apprenticeship extin- 
guisheth gentry,” the author gives the fol- 
lowing account of an apprentice’s ordinary 
services :— He goes bare-headed, stands 
bare-headed, waits bare-headed before his 
master and mistress; and while as yet he 
is the youngest apprentice, he doth per- 
haps, for discipline sake, make old leather 
over night shine with blacking for the 
morning; brusheth a garment, runs of 
errands, keeps silence till he have leave to 
speak, follows his master, or ushereth his 
mistress, and sometimes my young mis- 
tresses their daughters, (among whom 
some one or other of them doth not rarely 
prove the apprentice’s wife,) walks not far 
out but with permission, and now and then, 
as offences happen, he may chance to be 
terribly chidden or menaced, or what some- 
time must be worthily corrected.” The 
same author gives the following account 
of the peculiar dress of the apprentices :— 
“The flat round cap, hair close cut, nar- 
row falling band, coarse side-coat, close 
hose, cloth stockings, and the rest of that 
severe habit, was in antiquity not more for 
thrift and usefulness than for distinction 
and grace, and were originally arguments 
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or tokens of vocation or calling.” Of this 
dress, Stow, in his Survey of London, 
gives some further particulars. “ In the 
time of Queen Mary, and beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth, as well as many years 
before, all apprentices wore blue coats in 
the summer, and blue gowns in the winter ; 
their breeches and stockings were usually 
of white broad cloth, namely, round slops, 
and their stockings sewed up close thereto, 
as if they were all but one piece. They 
also wore flat caps, both then and many 
years after, whom the pages of the court 
in derision called flat-caps.” He also 
states, that “when apprentices and jour- 
neymen attended upon their masters and 
mistresses at night, they went before them 
carrying a lantern and a candle in their 
hands, and a great long club on their 
necks; and many well-grown sturdy ap- 
prentices used to wear long daggers in the 
day time on their backs or sides.” Of the 
importance attached to the dress of the ap- 
prentices, a remarkable proof is given in a 
proclamation issued on the 21st May, 1582, 
by the Lord Mayor, by direction of the 
Common Council, which contains a variety 
of curious enactments on the subject. But 
it should seem from the “City’s Advo- 
cate,” from which an extract has already 
been given, that it was not found easy to 
carry into effect these regulations, a in 
particular that the cap, which had drawn 
down on the apprentices from the gay 
pages of the court the opprobrious appella- 
tion of “ flat-caps,” had fallen into disuse. 
Many of the most formidable insurrec- 
tions in which the apprentices were en- 
gaged were directed against foreign artifi- 
cers and tradesmen ; and it is not improb- 
able that in these cases they may have 
had, if not the direct encouragement, at 
least the secret connivance of their masters. 
One of the earliest of these we have an 
account of in “ The Cronycle of England,” 
published in 1515. It occurred in 1454, in 
the reign of Henry VI., the Lombards set- 
tled in London being the objects of attack. 
Another very serious riot, which took place 
in the reign of Henry VIII., on the Ist 
May, 1517, and from which that day was 
named Evil May-day, is said, in the pic- 
turesque description given in Hall’s Chron- 
icle, to have been commenced by the ap- 
prentices. Many similar disturbances are 





recorded by Stow to have taken place in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wag 
“in the beginning of September, 1586, 
when they made a formidable insurrection 
amounting to little less than treason against 
the French and Dutch.” Indeed, there are 
more instances than one in the state-trials, 
in which apprentices have been tried and 
executed for high treason. In the times 
of the civil war, the apprentices bore an 
active part, and in the restoration of 
Charles II. they seem to have taken a lead. 
Of the importancé attached by themselves 
to their own influence, there is a curious 
proof in a letter written about the time of 
the Restoration, by the apprentices of Bris- 
tol to their brethren in rong and this 
letter is also remarkable, as showing that 
the same system which had been estab- 
lished in London, had extended into other 
parts of the country. There is still pre- 
served in the British Museum, a manu- 
script summons for the apprentices of Lon- 
don to meet in Covent Garden, for the 
purpose of promoting one of the petitions 
which they had presented to parliament. 
Many petitions were indeed presented by 
them to parliament during the civil war, 
and Covent Garden appears to have been 
the usual place of assembling for such pur- 

se. The following extracts from Pepy’s 

iary serve to show that, during the reign 
of Charles II., the apprentices continued to 
be a turbulent body, and they are proofs 
both of the close union subsisting among 
them, and of the idea which was generally 
entertained of their power. On the 26th 
March, 1664, he writes :— Upon occasion 
of some ’prentices being put in the pillory 
for beating of their masters, or such like 
thing, in Cheapside, a company of ’prentices 
came and rescued them, and pulled down 
the pillory, and they being set up again, 
did the like again.” And on the 24th 
March, 1668, he says :—* Thence back to 
Whitehall, where great talk of the tumult 
at the other end of the town, about Moor- 
fields, among the ’prentices taking the lib- 
erty of these holydays to put down disor- 
derly houses. And Lord! to see the 
apprehensions which this did give to all 
people at court, that presently order was 
given for all the soldiers, horse and foot, to 
be in arms; and forthwith alarms were 


beat, by drum and trumpet, through West- 
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minster, and all to their colors, and to 
horse, as if the French were coming into 
the town.” 

The last time that the apprentices are 
recorded to have acted together as a body 
was in the Revolution of 1688, in which 
we learn from Burnet that they took some 
part. After this time their union appears 
to have been dissolved, but to~ what this 
was owing does not seem certain. Prob- 
ably a better organized system of police, 
and measures taken to prevent such fla- 
grant violations of the peace of the city, may 
have been among the most effective causes; 
to which may be added the silent operation 
of that gradual change of manners which 
by degrees softened down the distinctions, 
and merged in one general mass the differ. 
ent classes of society. 

Half a century after the apprentices of 
London had ceased to act as a body, Ho- 
garth produced his “ Industry and Idleness.” 
He looked round upon the state of societ 
then existing, and drew his pictures of lie 
from the realities which met his observa- 
tion. . Had his object been to give an 
historical representation of the different 
courses of Prudence and Carelessness, he 
might have embodied a portion of the plot 
of the old drama of “ Eastward Hoe” with- 
out any material departure from its char- 
acters and incidents. He would have laid 
his scenes, as the scenes in that drama are 
laid, in the house of a respectable gold- 
smith of the times of Ben Jonson and 
Shakspeare. He would have exhibited 
the sober citizen calmly remonstrating with 
the giddy youth who had discarded his 
“ flat cap,” and was decorated, as the old 
stage directions have it, with his “hat, 
pumps, short-sword, and dagger.” He 
would have made us imagine the old gold- 
smith (by name Touchstone) exclaiming, 
as in the play,—* Did I gain my wealth by 
ordinaries? no: by exchanging of gold? 
no: by keeping of gallants’ company ? no: 
I hired me a little shop,—fought low,— 
took small gain,—kept no debt-book,— 
garnished my shop, for want of plate, with 
good, wholesome, thrifty sentences, as, 
‘ Touchstone, keep thy shop, and thy shop 
will keep thee ;—light gains make heavy 

urses ;—’t is good to be merry and wise.’” 
hese old rules of prudence can never 
wear out; they are maxims from which 
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the soundest philosophy might take its text. 
Hogarth would have painted the careful 
but generous merchant, looking with a 
clouded though not forbidding brow upon 
his thoughtless apprentice, as he says,— 
“ As for you, think of husks, for thy course 
is running directly to the prodigal’s hog- 
trough.” But it was the business of Ho- 
garth to paint life as he found it. The 
days were past when a London apprentice 
would despise his master, as in the old 
play, because “ his father was a maltman 
a his mother sold gingerbread ;” or 
would think it a fine thing to say “I am 
a gentleman and may swear by my pedi- 
gree.” Apprentices to handicraft were, in 
Hogarth’s time, as they are now, chiefly 
taken from the ranks of those who labor 
with their hands; and if they came to be 
placed above that necessity, the elevation 
was, in most cases, the result of their own 
industry and good conduct. The moral 
painter has exhibited to us, in his first 
plate, the fellow-apprentices in a weaver’s 
workshop. The one, whose open, modest, 
and intelligent countenance at once wins 
our regard, is carefully intent upon the 


duty of his occupation ; the other, whose 
vulgar and unintellectual face is indicative 
of the habitual grossness of his character, 


is fast asleep. The porter-pot on the 
loom, and the tobacco-pipe by its side, 
show that his drowsiness proceeds from 
indulgence rather than from fatigue. He 
is equally indifferent to the noise of the 
cat who is playing with his shuttle, and to 
the angry step of his master, who is enter- 
ing the door with a cane uplifted for his 
chastisement. The accessories of the 
scene are few and simple, but they assist 
the development of its characters. The 
industrious apprentice has fixed upon the 
wall some papers which may incite him 
to persevere in his course of diligence, such 
as the life of Whittington; the idler has 
stuck up a profane ballad of that day, 
called “ Moll Flanders.” The “’Prentice’s 
Guide” of the one is carefully preserved ; 
that of the other is torn and dirty. Ho- 
garth was a great physiognomist,—so much 
so that Lavater, who endeavored to reduce 
physiognomy to a science, has chosen the 
face of the idle apprentice to illustrate a 
part of his system, in showing how profli- 
gacy leaves its indelible traces on the fea- 
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tures of its unhappy victims,—how men 
“erase Nature’s works” by habits of low 
indulgence. 

The idle apprentice of the old play pre- 
sumes upon his gentility, and thinks it 
gives him a title to despise industry, to 
dress in a manner unbefitting his station, 
to swagger in taverns and gaming-houses, 
to spend the night in drunken excitements. 
The idle apprentice of Hogarth exhibits 
the characteristic vices of a lower rank of 
society. He sinks at once into the degra- 
dation which the profligate with higher 
aims doubtless sinks to at last, but which 
he does not at first contemplate as the 
natural direction of his career. All sensual 
gratifications are gross and revolting ; but 
the corruption is sometimes veiled over by 
the thin disguises which seem to the inex- 
perienced as something akin to spirit and 
generosity. Such exhibitions of vice are 
like the dead apples of the East—bloom 
and freshness without, but unsatisfying 
ashes within. The prodigal coxcomb of 
“ Eastward Hoe” says to his fellow-ap- 
prentice,—* Do nothing, be like a gentle- 
man, be idle ; the curse of man is labor.” 
The grovelling sot of Hogarth says pretty 
much the same in his heart :—* Do noth- 
ing; be a happy vagabond, be idle; the 
curse of man is labor.” They are each 
wrecked upon the same quicksand of false 
opinions. The most pampered favorite of 
fortune, who dedicates himself to habitual 
self-indulgence, and believes that labor is 
a curse and a shame, ends, like Hogarth’s 
own rake, in misery and disgrace: the 

outh who, having to live by the work of 

his hands, despises the means of main- 
tenance and advancement which society 
offers him, soon turns to prey upon the 
fruits of the industry of others, and runs 
along the broad path to destruction with 
very rapid strides. Calamity may come 
in time to arrest the steps both of the lux- 
urious prodigal and the grovelling vaga- 
bond; but if the warning comes in vain, 
the cup of misery is soon filled for both. 

The courses of evil into which the idle 
apprentice is precipitated are so gross and 
revolting, that it is possible many a young 
man may exclaim,—* What is all this to 
me ? I shall never fall so low.” That may 
be true; but the only sure preventive of 
such a fearful degradation is to resist the 
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beginnings of evil. Careful parents, dili- 
gent instructors, kind but prudent masters, 
may and do save the inexperienced from 
the temptations which surround them ; but 
all these restraints are sometimes leaped 
over. This truth is quaintly but beautifully 
expressed by one of our old poets, George 
Herbert :— 


“ Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us ; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers. 


Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Affections sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 


Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame ; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 


Yet all these fences and their whole array, 
One cunning Bosom-sin blows quite away.” 


We may conclude with some general 
remarks by Horace Walpole, who, com- 


monly a severe fault-finder, understood and 
appreciated the genius of our great moral 
painter. 

“ Having despatched the herd of our 
painters in oil, I reserved to a class by 
himself that great and original genius, 
Hogarth ; considering him rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil than a 
painter. If catching the manners and 
follies of an age ‘living as they rise,’—if 
general satire on vices, and ridicules, famil- 
iarized by strokes of nature and heightened 
by wit, and the whole animated by proper 
and just expressions of the passions, be 
comedy, Hogarth composed comedy as 
much as Moliére: in his ‘ Marriage a-la- 
Mode’ there is even an intrigue carried 
on throughout the piece. He is more true 
to character than Congreve ; each person- 
age is distinct from the rest, acts in his 


sphere, and cannot be confounded with any 


other of the dramatis persone. The alder- 
man’s footboy, in the last print of the set I 
have mentioned, is an ignorant rustic ; and 
if wit is struck out from the characters in 
which it is not expected, it is from their 
acting conformably with their situation, 
and from the mode of their passions, not 
from their having the wit of fine gentle- 
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men. Thus there is wit in the figure of 
the alderman, who, when his daughter is 
expiring in the agonies of poison, wears a 
face of solicitude, but it is to save her gold 
ring, which he is drawing gently from her 
finger. The thought is need to Mo- 
liére’s, where the miser puts out one of the 
candles as he is talking. Mboliére, inimi- 
table as he has proved, brought a rude 
theatre to perfection. Hogarth had no 
model to follow and improve upon; he 
created his art, and used colors instead of 
language. His place is between the 
Italians, whom we may consider as epic 
poets and tragedians, and the Flemish 
painters, who are as writers of farce and 
editors of burlesque nature. They are 
the Tom Browns of the mob. Hogarth 
resembles Butler, but his subjects are more 
universal ; and, amidst all his pleasantry, 
he observes the true end of comedy,— 
reformation: there is always a moral to 
his pictures. Sometimes he rose to trag- 
edy, not in the catastrophe of kings and 
heroes, but in marking how vice conducts, 
insensibly and incidentally, to misery and 
shame. He warns against encouraging 
cruelty and idleness in young minds, and 
discerns how the different vices of the 
great and the vulgar lead by various paths 
to the same unhappiness. 

“Tt is to Hogarth’s honor that in so 
many scenes of satire or ridicule, it is ob- 
vious that ill-nature did not guide his pen- 
cil. His end is always reformation, and 
his reproofs general. Except in the print 
of the ‘ Times,’ and the two portraits of 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Churchill, that fol- 
lowed, no man, amidst such a profusion of 
characteristic faces, ever pretended to dis- 
cover or charge him with the caricature of 
a real person; except a few notorious 
characters who are acting officially and 
suitably to their professions. As he must 
have observed so carefully the operation 
of the passions on the countenance, it is 
even wonderful that he never, though 
without intention, delivered the very fea- 
tures of any identical] person. It is at the 
same time a proof of his intimate intuition 
into nature. It is another proof that he 
drew all his stores from nature, and the 
force of his own genius, and was indebted 
neither to models nor books for his style, 
thoughts, or hints; and that he never 
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succeeded when he designed for the works 
of other men. He could not bend his 
talents to think after anybody else. He 
could think like a great genius, rather 
than after one. I have a sketch in oil 
that he gave me, which he intended ‘o en- 

ve; it was done at the time that the 
ee of Commons appointed a committee 
to inquire into the cruelties exercised on 
prisoners in the Fleet, to extort money 
from them. The scene in the committee ; 
on the table are the instruments of torture. 
A prisoner in rags, half-starved, appears 
before them; the poor man has a good 
countenance, that adds to the interest. On 
the other hand is the inhuman gaoler. It 
is the very figure that Salvator Rosa 
would have drawn for Iago in the moment 
of detection. Villany, fear, and conscience 
are mixed in yellow and livid on his coun- 


tenance ; his lips are contracted by tremor, 
his face advances as eager to lie, his legs 
step back as thinking to make his escape ; 
one hand is thrust precipitately into his 
bosom, the fingers of the other are catching 
uncertainly at his button-holes. 


If this 
was a portrait, it is the most speaking that 
ever was drawn; if it was not, it is still 
finer. 

“Tt is seldom that his figures do not 
express the character he intended to give 
them. When they wanted an illustration 
that colors could not bestow, collateral cir- 
cumstances, full of wit, supply notes. The 
nobleman in ‘ Marriage a-la-mode’ has 
a great air; the coronet on his crutches, 
and his pedigree issuing out of the bowels 
of William the Conqueror, add to his 
character. In the Breakfast, the old 
steward reflects for the spectator. Some- 
times a short label is an epigram, and is 
never introduced without improving the 
subject. Unfortunately, some circumstan- 
ces that were temporary, will be lost to 
posterity, the fate of all comic authors; 
and if ever an author wanted a commen- 
tary, that none of his beauties might be 
lost, it is Hogarth—not from being ob- 
scure (for he never was that but in two or 
three of his first prints, where transient 
national follies, as lotteries, free-masonry, 
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and the South-sea, were his topics,) but 
for the use of foreigners, and from a multi- 
plicity of little incidents, not essential to, 
but always heightening, the principal 
action. Such is the spider’s web saalel 
over the poors’ box in a parish church ; 
the blunders in architecture in the noble- 
man’s seat seen through the window, in 
the first print of ‘ Marriage a-la-mode ;’ 
and a thousand in the ‘ Strollers dressing 
in a Barn.’ The ‘Scenes of Bedlam,’ 
and the ‘Gaming-house,’ are inimitable 
representations of our serious follies or 
unavoidable woes; and the concern shown 
by the Lord Mayor, when the companion 
of his childhood is brought before him as a 
criminal, is a touching picture, and big 
with humane admonition and reflection. 
“Tt may ap singular, that of an 
author whom T call comic, and who is so 
celebrated for his humor, I should speak 
in general in so serious a style; but it 
would be suppressing the merits of his 
heart to consider him only as a promoter 
of laughter. I think I have shown that 
his views were more generous and exten- 
sive. Mirth colored his pictures, but 
benevolence designed them. He smiled 
like Socrates, that men might not be 
offended at his lectures, and might learn 
to laugh at their own follies. When his 
topics were harmless, all his touches were 
marked with pleasantry and fun. He 
never laughed, like Rabelais, at nonsense 
that he imposed for wit; but, like Swift, 
combined incidents that divert one from 
their unexpected encounter, and illustrate 
the tale he means to tell. The manners 
or. costume are more than observed in 
every one of his works. The very furni- 
ture of his rooms describe the characters 
of the persons to whom they belong—a 
lesson that might be of use to comic 
authors. It was reserved to Hogarth to 
write a scene of furniture. The rake’s 
levee-room, the nobleman’s dining-room, 
the apartments of the husband and wife in 
‘ Marriage 4-la-mode,’ the alderman’s par- 
lor, the poet’s bed-chamber, and many 
other, are the history of the manners of the- 


age.” 
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Rosert Futron, one of the most deserv- 
edly famous of modern engineers, was 
born in the town of Little Britain, state of 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1765. His fam- 
ily, though respectable, was not opulent, 
and the patrimony which fell to him as the 
elder of two sons, on the death of the 
father in 1768, was very small. He re- 
ceived his early education in the town of 
Lancaster, and displayed, even from child- 
hood, a strong taste for those pursuits in 
which he afterwards acquired celebrity. 
All the intervals of study, dedicated usu- 
ally by boys to play, were spent by young 
Fulton in the workshops of mechanics, or 
in the employment of his pencil; and by 
the time he had reached the age of seven- 
teen, he had become so skilful in drawing, 
as to obtain considerable emolument b 
painting portraits, and landscapes in Phil- 
adelphia, in which city he remained until 
he came to his majority. 

In 1786, Fulton went to his native dis- 
trict to visit his mother, and had the 


pleasure of purchasing for her, with his 


earnings at Philadelphia, a small farm, 
which greatly increased her comforts for 
the remainder of her life. Having effected 
this labor of love, he set out to re-establish 
himself at Philadelphia, but met some 
gentlemen by the way, who were so much 
struck with the productions of his pencil, 
as to advise him strongly to go to England, 
assuring him that there he would obtain 
the patronage of his countryman, Benja- 
min West, then in high favor as a painter 
with the British public. Fulton followed 
the counsel thus accidentally given him. 
At the age of twenty-two he crossed the 
Atlantic, and presented himself before Mr. 
West, who received him with the utmost 
kindness, and installed him at once as an 
mmate of his own family. Here Fulton 
continued for several years, practising the 
art of painting under the eye of his friendly 
entertainer. Owing to the loss at sea, 
some years afterwards, of a number of his 
manuscripts, it is not accurately known for 
what reason the subject of our memoir 
gave up the profession of an artist for that 
of an engineer. It would appear that he 
went to Devonshire in the character of a 
painter, and spent two years there, during 
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which time he became known to the Duk: 
of Bridgewater, of canal celebrity, and t 
Lord Stanhope, a nobleman famed alike 
for eccentricity and mechanical genius, 
The formation of such acquaintances possi- 
bly led to the alteration in Fulton’s views 
for the future. Whatever might be the 
cause, we find him, from the year 1793 
downwards, devoting apparently his whole 
mind and time to improvements in the 
mechanic arts. In the year mentioned, 
he engaged actively in a project to im- 
prove inland navigation, and in May, 
1794, he obtained from the British govern- 
ment a patent for a double inclined plane, 
to be used in transporting canal boats from 
one level to another, without the aid of 
locks. In the same year he submitted to 
the British Society for the Promotion of 
Arts and Commerce, an improvement on 
mills for sawing marble, for which he re- 
ceived an honorary medal, and the thanks 
of the society. He also obtained patents 
for machines for spinning flax and for 
making ropes, and invented a mechanical 
contrivance for scooping out the earth, in 
certain situations, to form the channels for 
canals or aqueducts. To conclude the ac- 
count of his labors at this period in Eng- 
land, he published, in 1796, Ris Treatise on 
Canal Navigation, to which he appended 
his name as a professed Civil Engineer. 
This work, it was admitted by all, con- 
tained many ingenious he original 
thoughts on the subject of which it treats. 
Whether these fruits of his genius were 
roductive of much emolument to Mr. 
ulton, does not seem to be well ascer- 
tained. In the year following the publica- 
tion of his treatise, he left England and 
went to Paris, where he took up his resi- 
dence with a distinguished countryman of 
his own, Mr. Joel Barlow. The objects to 
which Fulton’s mind chiefly directed itself, 
during his seven years’ stay in France, 
were of a remarkable cast. Under the 
impression, that, while individual countries 
maintained standing navies, the seas could 
never be the scene of secure and peaceful 
commerce, “I turned (says he) my whole 
attention to find out the means of destroy- 
ing such engines of oppression, by some 
method which would put it out of the 
power of any nation to maintain such a 
system, and would compel every govern- 
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ment to adopt the simple principles of 
education, industry, and a free circulation 
of its produce.” This explanation refers 
to his schemes for destroying ships of war, 
by passing explosive machines secretly be- 
neath them. After several fruitless at- 
tempts to call the attention of the French 
and Dutch governments to his plans for 
this purpose, Fulton was at last successful 
in inducing Bonaparte, in the year 1801, 
to appoint a commission with the view of 
inquiring into the practicability of his de- 
signs. Having gone to Brest, accordingly 
Mr. Fulton there exhibited his machines. 
One of these was a plunging boat, (called 
by him a Nautilus,) made water-tight in 
part, and otherwise so constructed, that, 
with three companions, the inventor could 
remain in it for four or five hours at the 
depth of many feet delow the surface of the 
water, and could there propel it from place 
to place with great ease, without a ripple 
being seen above. At the same time, the 
Nautilus could sail as readily above as be- 
neath the water, its sails being struck 
when the plunge was made. The other 


machine was named by the inventor a 


Torpedo, and was merely a submarine 
bomb, which could be exploded in water. 
Mr. Fulton showed to the commission 
these engines in actual operation, by re- 
maining for hours in the water, and shift- 
ing from place to place in the Nautilus, 
and by blowing a shallop to atoms with the 
Torpedo. He made it clear, that, with a 
little flotilla of these engines, a vast fleet, 
under favorable circumstances, could be 
blown in pieces into the air. 

After these experiments were made, an 
opportunity was sought of trying their 
effect on some of the British vessels then 
hovering around the French coasts. No 
proper chance, however, presented itself, 
and the French government became tired 
of the matter. At this juncture, the Brit- 
ish mr who had heard with some 
alarm of Mr. Fulton’s projects, made pro- 
posals to him to give his services to Britain. 
Sincere in his belief, that, wherever put in 
force, his inventions would ere long bring 
to an end the war system of Europe, Mr. 
Fulton conceived himself at liberty to ac- 
cept of the invitation from the British 
government. He went to London in May, 
1804, but his journey was productive only 
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of disappointment. In the single opportu- 
nity afforded to him of trying his machines 
on French vessels, they failed of success. 
The British ministry also changed mem- 
bers, and in 1806 Mr. Fulton sailed for 
America. This notice of Fulton’s explo- 
sive inventions may be closed, by mention- 
ing, that he endeavored afterwards to ap- 
ply the same engines to the defence of his 
native country, but did not succeed in ex- 
tracting from them any practical benefit. 
We have now to notice the great achiev- 
ment of Fulton’s life. For many years 
previous to this period, his attention had 
been turned to the subject of navigation b 
steam, as is distinctly proved by the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter to him from Lord 
Stanhope, of date October 7, 1793 :—*« Sir, 
I have received yours of the 30th Septem- 
ber, in which you propose to communicate 
to me the principles of an invention, 
which you say you have discovered, re- 
specting the moving of ships by means of 
steam. I shall be glad to receive, &c.” 
But although this letter shows Fulton to 
have formed plans for steam navigation 
much earlier than many persons had 
done, who afterwards sought to wrest 
from him the merit which was his due, the 
application of steam to the propulsion of 
vessels on, water had been suggested long 
before by Jonathan Hulls, in a little work 
published at London in 1737. Though 
this person’s description of the machine 
invented by him is ney clear, and 
though he took out a patent for it, the at- 
tention of the world does not appear to 
have been arrested to the subject. The 
idea dropped aside for more than fifty 
years. About 1785, Patrick Miller, Esq., 
of Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire (a gen- 
tleman who had made a fortune by bank- 
ing, and bought that estate,) made experi- 
ments with a double vessel driven by 
addle-wheels. The tutor of his children, 
ames Taylor, a native of Leadhills, in 
Lanarkshire, and a man of much mechanic 
ingenuity, suggested the application of the 
steam-engine to Mr. Miller’s paddled ves- 
sel; and the consequence was, the prepar- 
ation of a vessel, having a small steam- 
engine on deck, which was launched on 
Dalswinton Lake in October, 1788—the 
first vessel of the kind, there is every 
reason to believe, ever put into operation in 
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the world. A clever mechanician named 
Symington, an early friend of Taylor, was 
the person to whom the fitting up of his 
vessel was entrusted. Afterwards, at the 
expense of Mr. Miller, and under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Syming- 
ton made another vessel, which was tried 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, in Decem- 
ber, 1789, with such complete success, 
that, but for the ‘injury done to the banks, 
it in all probability would never have been 
taken off. The disgust of Mr. Miller 
with the expense of this experiment was 
the means of withdrawing him and Taylor 
from the pursuit of an interesting object, 
which was then followed up for some years 
by Symington alone. It has always been 
asserted that Mr. Fulton, when on a visit to 
Scotland, saw and examined a boat made 
by Symington, which was lying in a dis- 
mantled state on the banks of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. However this may be, 
it is certain that the first decisive experi- 
ments of the same nature made by Fulton 
himself, did not take place until the year 
1803, when he was resident in Paris. In 
the intervals of his Torpedo schemes at 
that time allowed to him, he prosecuted 
ardently the subject of steam navigation, 
in concert with the American ambassador, 
Mr. R. Livingstone. In July of the year 
mentioned, their first experimental boat, 
which was sixty-six feet long by eight feet 
wide, and was driven by wheels, was 
launched on the Seine, in the presence of 
the members of the French Institute, and 
a great concourse of spectators. The boat 
moved slowly, but in other respects the 
experiment was perfectly satisfactory, and 
Messrs. Fulton and Livingstone resolved 
to carry the same principles into practical 
operation, as soon as they met in their 
native country. 

Fulton went to England, as has been 
related, and did not reach America till the 
= 1806. Previously to that time, Mr. 

ivingstone had got an act passed by the 
legislature of New York, granting to him- 
self and Mr. Fulton the exclusive privi- 
lege of steam navigation in all the waters 
of the state, for the term of twenty years. 
Though they passed this statute, the sena- 
tors of New York actually regarded it asa 
mere delusion, and made it a standing jest 
for more than one session. Similar feelings 
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of scorn and derision pervaded the minds 
of the American public at large. Not. 
withstanding this, Fulton, immediately on 
his arrival in New York, began the con- 
struction of his steam-boat. The expense 
proved to be great, and he was compelled 
to offer a share of the prospective advan- 
tages to some of his friends, with the view 
of getting pecuniary aid in the mean time. 
No man would accept his offers. “M 
friends (as he himself relates) were civil 
but shy. They listened with patience to 
my explanations, but with a settled cast 
of incredulity on their countenances. | 
felt the full force of the lamentation of the 
poet, 


Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand. 


As I had occasion to pass daily to and 
from the building-yard while my boat was 
in progress, I have often loitered, unknown, 
near the idle groups of strangers gathering 
in little circles, and heard various inquiries 
as to the object of this new vehicle. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, 
sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh rose at 
my expense, the dry jest, the wise calcula- 
tion of losses and expenditure, the dull but 
endless repetition of ‘the Fulton Folly.’ 
Never did a single encouraging remark, a 
bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my 
path.” 

In spite of this painful discouragement, 
the boat was completed in August, 1807. 
To continue his own affecting language, 
“The day arrived, when the experiment 
was to be made on the Hudson river. To 


me it was a most trying and interesting 


occasion. I wanted some friends to go on 
board to witness the first successful trip. 
Many of them did me the favor to attend, 
as a matter of personal respect ; but it was 
manifest they did it with reluctance, fear- 
ing to be partners of my mortification, and 
not of my triumph. I was well aware 
that, in my case, there were many reasons 
to doubt of my own success. The machi- 
nery was new and ill made, and many 
parts were constructed by mechanics unac- 
quainted with such work ; and unexpected 
difficulties might reasonably be presumed 
to present themselves from other causes. 
The moment arrived in which the word 





was to be given for the vessel to move. 
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My friends were in groups on the dcck. 
There was anxiety mixed with fear among 
them. They were silent, sad and weary. 
I read in their looks nothing but disaster, 
and almost repented of my efforts. The 
signal was given, and the boat moved on a 
short distance, and then stopped, and 
became immovable. To the silence of the 
preceding moment, now succeeded mur- 
murs of discontent and agitation, and whis- 
pers and shrugs. I could hear pee 
repeated, ‘1 told you so—it is a foolis 
scheme—I wish we were well out of it.’ 
l elevated myself on a platform, and stated 
that | knew not what was the matter, but 
if they would be quiet, and indulge me for 
half an hour, I would either go on or 
abandon the voyage. I went below, and 
discovered that a slight maladjustment was 
the cause. It was obviated. The boat 
went on; we left New York; we passed 
through the highlands; we reached Alban y : 
Yet even then imagination superseded the 
force of fact. It was doubted if it could be 
done again, or if it could be made, in any 
case, of any great value.” Well may Mr. 
N. P. Willis, in quoting this letter of his 
distinguished countryman, exclaim, “ What 
an affecting picture of the struggles of a 
great mind, and what a vivid lesson of 
encouragement to genius, is contained in 
this simple narration.” 

Other descriptions of the first voyage of 
the Clermont, as the steam-boat was 
named, are scarcely less interesting than 
the builder’s own. Pine-wood was the 
fuel used, and the ignited vapor from this 
substance rose many feet above the flue, 
sending off an occasional galaxy of sparks 
to a great height, so that those who saw 
the boat returning at night, at the rate of 
five miles an hour, could only conceive her 
to be a monster moving on the waters, defy- 
ing the winds and tide, and breathing flames 
and smoke. It was even said that the crews 
of the ordinary vessels on the river hid 
themselves under decks, and fell to their 

tayers. But the good people on the 

udson ere long became familiar with the 
paar oe = ao Clermont soon began to 
travel regularly, as a pas -boat, between 
Albany and New 2 

Thus for the first time, most certainly, 
was steam navigation made effectually 
conducive to the common purposes of life, 
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by the genius and perseverance of Robert 
ulton. He soon afterwards took out a 
patent for his inventions in navigation by 
steam, but all his exertions could not save 
him from the encroachments of others on 
his rights. A series of vexatious lawsuits 
was the consequence, by which his life 
was long embittered, and his fortune im- 
paired. In 1811, Fulton built two steam- 
ers, as ferry-boats for crossing the Hudson. 
It was in the succeeding year that the 
example he had set was followed by Mr. 
Bell of Helensburgh, who launched a 
steam-vesse! on the Clyde, the first used 
for the service of the public in the old 
hemisphere. Various steam-boats were 
about the same period built under the direc- 
tions of Fulton, for the navigation of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and other waters of the 
United States. He also gave his valuable 
assistance to the construction of the Erie 
Canal and other public works. When 
war was declared between Great Britain 
and the United States in 1814, Mr. Fulton 
again directed his attention to the subject 
of torpedoes, submarine guns, and other 
instruments of the kind, but none of his 
schemes were ever brought into practice. 
He erected, however, a steam ship of war, 
(named Fulton the First,) of such size that 
several thousand men might parade on her 
deck, and capable of throwing an immense 
quantity of red-hot shot from her numerous 
saekelen. But when the engineer of this 
magnificent structure had nearly seen it 
completed, he was removed from his coun- 
try and friends. Having exposed himself 
too long on the deck of his steam-frigate, 
in bad weather, he was seized with a 
severe pulmonary affection, and died on 
the 24th of February, 1815. 

In person, Mr. Fulton was tall and well 
proportioned. He was a man as excellent 
in his private as in his public character, 
being generous, affectionate, and humane. 
To him, rating his deeds even as low as 
his worst detractors would make them, the 
human race owes much. The waters of 
half the world are now covered with mod- 
els of that splendid machine, which, thirty 
years ago, he set afloat on the waves of the 

udson; and the journey between the 
Old and New Worlds is, by the same 
means, made now a pleasure trip of a few 





‘summer days. 
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Amipst the multiplicity of cares and anxieties that beset and worry an editor of 4 
periodical, there sometimes breaks through the dense mass of clouds that seems to have 
gathered obstinately over his head, a gleam of sunshine to illumine his path, and develop 
and warm into life, the few flowers that have chanced to spring up in his way. It is when 
he sees that his efforts have been appreciated, and given satisfaction to those for whose 
benefit they were intended, that he feels that his labors have not been altogether in vain, 
and that his patrons are better, though it may be but slightly, for having met him and 
encouraged him in his plans. From this we infer that this class of laborers in the harvest 
of literature, deserve rather better treatment at the hands of the Goddess of Justice, than 
Addison, in an admirable paper contributed to the Tatler, suffers her to bestow upon them. 
Had we lived in the days of Queen Anne, and full bottomed wigs and embroidered waist- 
coats, and pursued our present vocation, we should certainly have entered our protest against 
such a summary proceeding. 

Horne has written some very clever things, and among the best, is a little work, 
republished in this country about a year since, entitled, ‘‘A New Spirit of the Age,” 
got up in imitation of Hazlitt’s delightful book of the same name, (‘‘ barring’’ the 
adjective) with this difference, that Horne has written about authors, most of whom, when 
Hazlitt’s Essays first appeared, twenty years ago, were either in the nursery, or just out 
of it, or with ‘‘satchels on their backs, and shining morning faces, were creeping 
like snails, unwillingly to school.’’ Wordsworth, Hunt, Landor, and a few others are 
exceptions. This book contains among many other things, good and poor, a capital paper 
on Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt, (without any earthly reason, apparently, for coupling 
them together,) in which the opinion is advanced, ‘‘that a true poet may have quite 
enough tribulation by his poetry, for all good purposes of adversity, without finding it 
necessary for breaking any fresh ground of vexation.’? This we have introduced here in 
order to make it applicable, with a little emendation, to our own case. We believe that 
an editor may have abundant vexation and sorrow by the paper or magazine under his 
charge, for all practical ends, without finding occasion to tame his spirit and arrogance, by 
slurring his labors as comparatively valueless, and intimating that the world would suffer 
but little loss if he should withdraw from the society of letters, and eschew the calling 
by which he had been accustomed to win his bread. 

It is acommon saying, that if a man will not look out for himself, none other will use his own 
eyes for the benefit of the negligent and careless one ; yet by a strange inconsistency, the world, 
the very advocate of this philosophy, incontinently treats with the utmost rigor the first 
appearance of an attempt to exert this prerogative in behalf of the social, intellectual or 
moral qualities of their possessor. Thus one wishes to extend his credit, and by that method 
gain advantages by which he can increase his worldly wealth and standing, and he tells 
the world that he is worth so many thousand dollars, and means to be worth as many 
more, and the world pats him on the back, and tells him that he is a wise man and 
deserves success. Another comes forward who wishes, for some reason or other, to stand 
high in the estimation of his fellow-men, and he says, ‘‘I am a good husband and father 
and citizen; I have learning and talent; I am honest and virtuous, owe no man anything, 
and always endeavor to walk uprightly in the sight of God and man.’’? Well, the world 
Jaughs at him, and calls him hard names. It tells him that though he may seem fair 
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abroad, at home he is a domestic tyrant; that he is pedantic, and superficial in knowledge, 
and that his talents are ordinary—nothing more; and that he is a hypocrite and a ‘‘ whited 
sepulchre.”’ The consequence is that the attempt to raise himself results in placing him 
lower than he was before. Yet wherein is the difference? Both used their capital to 
benefit themselves, and one succeeded in his object while the other failed. A man may 
boast of his houses, and lands, and ships, but he must be very careful of the stress which 
he lays on his mental and moral wealth. 

Yet we have a strong desire to boast of our success in the matter of this same magazine. 
We felt confident when we started it, that we should ultimately succeed, or else we never 
should have made the experiment, Yet we had no idea that the public would come up 
so nobly to sustain us in our effort as it has done: and this is gratifying to our pride, 
for it tells us that our patrons feel that they have got their money's worth. Our first 
impression was sold off within a few days, and we were obliged to go to press with 
another edition, much to our surprise, though to our great satisfaction. The press 
generally has greeted us in a kindly manner, and bid us ‘‘God speed’’ on our journey; 
and from all quarters we hear welcomes and assurances of success. Our present number 
will be found to contain much valuable matter. The leading article, being a description 
of the buffalo of the western prairies, and the manner of hunting him, we commend to 
our readers for its simple, yet graphic, style, in addition to the out-of-the-common-course 
of information it conveys. Mr. Catlin’s work -is a valuable accession to American litera- 
ture. The dramatic interest of the account of the Great Fire in London, like good wine 
needs no bush. Mark the quaintness of the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, extracts from 
both of which are scattered through the article, and, like salt to meat, impart a seasoning 
to the whole. We never see bags of cotton without thinking of the Battle of New 
Orleans, in which affair they occupied through the whole such an important post. Our 
readers will perceive that a plate of the plan of the battle accompanies the narrative of 
that engagement, for which they and we are indebted to the good nature of the worthy 
editor who presides over the destinies of the Knickerbocker Magazine. In the kindness 
of his heart, in giving us permission to copy the article, he enhanced the favor by 
tendering the use of the cut. We owe the erudite Diedrich a good turn. Constantinople 
—the city of the Sultan, the region of romance and seraglios, of veiled beauties and 
Turks! Will not Miss Pardoe’s glowing description of the city of the Bosphorus be 
acceptable to our readers? We trow so. We think we know a few into whose hands 
our miscellany falls, who will read with keen relish the paper on Hogarth’s two appren- 
tices. Hear Hazlitt discourse on the great painter; and then we must leave our 
selection for this month to be judged according to its merits. 

“Tt is not hazarding too much to assert, that he was one of the greatest comic geniuses that 
ever lived, and he was certajnly one of the most extraordinary men that _— has pro- 
duced. Criticism has not done him justice, though public opinion has. His works have 
received a sanction which it would be vain to dispute, in the universal delight and admiration 
with which they have been regarded, from their first appearance to the present moment. The 
wonderful knowledge which he possessed of human life and manners, is only to be surpassed 
(if it can be) by the power of invention with which he has combined and contrasted his 
materials in the most ludicrous and varied points of view, and by the mastery of execution 


— oe he has embodied and made tangible the very thoughts and passing movements of 
mind. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, TOGETHER WITH THE EIGHTH 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 


Tas pamphlet, which is ushered into the world under the auspices of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is an able contribution to the cause of education. The Reports for this year of the 
Board have excited more than ordinary attention. Its Secretary has been much before the 
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public of late, in the controversy betwixt him and the Boston schoolmasters, and it was but 
natural to infer, that a document from his pen, following so close upon that affair, would be 
somewhat extensively circulated. Of that matter we have nothing to say. It is out of our 
province. Our business is only with the subject-matter of the Reports. These papers will 
be found to contain much valuable information in regard to the Normal School system, as 
established in Massachusetts; a system, founded, as we believe, in wisdom. From the first 
of these documents we gather the following results. During a period of eight years, that is, 
since 1837, at which time the act was passed by the Legislature, there have been eight reports 
by the Board and eight by the Secretary made, six volumes of abstracts from the school com- 
mittees of the various towns published, together with other educational papers prepared and 
circulated at great expense. An educational Journal has been conducted by the Secretary, for 
the space of six years, without personal compensation; about 13,800,000 pages of educational 
matter have been published ; the schoolhouses throughout the State have undergone great 
changes for the better; and since the Resolve of March, 1842, about sixty thousand dollars 
have been expended for School District Libraries. Leaving out the city of Boston, two 
thirds of all the remaining districts in the State are supplied with this invaluable means of 
improvement. 

In regard to Normal Schools it appears, that for the last two years, the committee of one 
town only have declared themselves opposed to the system. The Westfield School was first 
located in the town of Barre, under the charge of Professor Newman. After his death it was 
suspended until last summer, when it was redpened at its present place; a more favorable 
location. The whole number of scholars during the last term was 71,—28 males and 43 
females. Lessons in vocal music are given every week, and a lecture daily upon the modes of 
teaching and other appropriate topics. The Bridgewater School went into operation on the 
9th of September, 1840. Pupils have been admitted from sixty-one towns in the State, and a 
few from New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Maine. Within four years, there 
have been examined and admitted 137 male and 136 female pupils. To the school at West 
Newton, (formerly located at Lexington,) since it was opened, July, 1839, 243 pupils have 
been admitted. Of this number, there are 64 now in the school ; 25 left at the close of the last 
term—August 14th. Of those who have been admitted, 20 did not remain long enough to 
complete their course; and of those who have gone through the studies and discipline 
prescribed, 13 have for various reasons never engaged in teaching. In addition to these, five 
or six have died. These deductions from the whole number that have been admitted, leave 
122 of the pupils of this school who have been, and are, teachers of schools in different parts 
of our Commonwealth and country. The pupils at West Newton are all females. 

A vast number of certificates from the leading men in the various towns and villages of the 
State, where the graduates of the Normal Schools have taught, testifying to the complete 
success and good effects of the system, in these places, are incorporated in this Report. 

Our principal object, in alluding to the work under notice, was to introduce a few remarks 
by Mr. Mann, on the subject of vocal music. He speaks in high terms of the beneficial results 
of the introduction of the art into Common Schools, and pleads very strongly in favor of its 
being made one of the studies in all the schools under the control of the Board. He advocates 
this measure with all the eloquence that his pen is master of. The following passages are a8 
beautiful as they are true. 

** The social and moral influences of music far transcend, in value, all its physical or intel- 
lectual utilities. It holds a natural relationship or affinity with peace, hope, affection, 
generosity, charity, devotion. There is also a natural 5 ac between music, and fear, 


envy, malevolence, misanthropy. In ancient mythology, Nemesis and the Furies never sung. 
Dr. Potter has a just criticism on Milton, because in +4 ‘ Paradise Lost,’ he represents Satan 


and his host moving, 
§ phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders,’— 
_ to soft ipes that charm’d 
Their painful steps,’ Ihe. 
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The Germans have a proverb to the effect that, in the house where music comes not, the devil 
enters. ‘At Berlin,’ says Professor Stowe, ‘ I visited an establishment for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders. Here boys are placed, who have committed offences that bring them under 
the supervision of the police, to be instructed and rescued from vice, instead of being 
hardened in iniquity by living in the common prison with old offenders. It is under the care 
of Dr. Kopf, a most simple-hearted, excellent old gentleman ; just such a one as reminds us 
of the ancient Christians, who lived in the times of the persecution, simplicity and purity of 
the Christian church. He has been very successful in reclaiming the young offender; and 
many a one, who would otherwise have been forever lost, has, by the influence of this 
institution, been saved to himself, to his country, and to God. As I was passing with Dr. K. 
from room to room, I heard some beautiful voices singing in an adjoining apartment, and on 
entering, I found about twenty of the boys ag | at a long table, making clothes for the 
establishment, and singing at their work. The Doctor enjoyed my surprise, and, on going 
out, remarked, ‘I always keep these little rogues singing at their work; for while the 
children sing, the devil cannot come among them at all; he can only sit out-doors there and 
grow] ; but if they stop singing, in the devil comes.’ 

* * * . * * * * * * 

“ As poor an authority as Napoleon was, on all ethical subjects,—unless taken by the rule 
of contraries, when he would be nearly perfect,—yet few men knew better than he did, how to 
appeal to human passions, or how to play off one passion against another. He has recorded 
his testimony respecting the efficacy of music over national predilections, even when fortified 
by long descended traditions. In the history of his Egyptian conquest, it is related that, after 
he had subdued the organized, physical force of the nation, he sought to perpetuate his power, 
by a mastery over their sentiments and affections. For this purpose he wrote home to the 
Academy in Paris, to inquire what kind of music it would be expedient to employ in the 
mosques, and in the religious services of the country. His object was to mollify and subdue 
the hearts of the people, to make them yielding and receptive to the new influences which he 
wished to exert upon them, and to gain that conquest over their feelings by his arts, which he 
had achieved over their power by his arms. 

‘“‘ Among the ancients, a power of working miracles was attributed to music, and what is 
more remarkable still, no skeptic was found to deny it. Diseases were cured by song; a 
victory was won, not by the addition of numbers or of arms, but by firing the soldiery to 
greater efforts by higher martial strains ; and even the steadfast rocks and trees were fabled to 
have sprung from their immobility and joined in the harmonious dance. These fables shadow 
forth a great truth. If men had not felt that music could exercise an almost irresistible sway 
over their feelings and purposes, they would never have ascribed to it a supernatural agency, 
nor referred its invention to the gods. 

“One of the most delightful attributes or characteristics of music is, its harmonizing, 
— tendency. It may be employed as a grand mediator or peacemaker between men. 

armony of sound produces harmony of feeling. Can it have escaped the observation of any 
reflecting man, when present at a crowded concert, or at any numerously-attended musical 
festival, what a heterogeneous mass of human beings was before him? Competitors in 
business ; rivals, almost sanguinary, in politics; champions of hostile creeds; leaders of 
conflicting schools in art or philosophy ;—in fine, a collection and full assortment of 
contrarieties and antagonisms ;—and ‘yet the whole company is fused into one by the breath 
of song! For the time being, at least, enemies are at peace ; rivals forget their contests ; 
partizans lay aside their weapons ; and the bosoms that harbored acrimonious or vindictive 
feelings, over which time seemed to have no power, are softened into kindness. All respond 
alike, all applaud in the same place; and men whose thoughts and feelings, an hour before, 
were as far asunder as the poles, or as the east is from the west, are brought as near together 
in feeling as they are in space. Who will deny homage to an art that can make men 
brethren, even for an hour? 

“If music has, such power over men, is it not evident that it will have still greater power 
over children? I have heard of a family whose custom it was on the expression or manifes- 
tation of ill-nature or untowardness by any one of the members, for all the rest to join 
instantly in a song ; and thus the evil spirit was exorcised at once. Neither child nor man 
can be long angry alone. All but madmen will yield their passions, if they receive no 
sympathy from others while expressing them ; or, if they are not kept alive by an answering 
passion in an opponent. How extensively may this principle be applied in the management 
and discipline of children in school ; and surely music is one of the best instrumentalities for 
so benign a purpose.”’ 






























































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


PUNCH. 


Tue fame of the Punch Literature of the present day, (as we may thus designate that 
embodiment of humor and wit, in order to render our meaning more apparent,) has been so 
extensively bruited abroad in this country as well as in the old, that it is not necessary 
for us to enter into any lengthy explanations, in the way of introduction to what we have 
to say, concerning this class of humorous writing. We believe that Douglas Jerrold, 
well known as a dramatic author of much talent, in connection with Albert Smith, first 
projected and got out the weekly magazine under the auspices and name of the prince of 
puppet shows. These two clever writers, furnishing matter to the columns of the periodical 
without attaching their names to their articles, did not, of course, reap any benefit, at least to 
their fame, from the extensive circulation of the work. They received from the proprietors, 
(for it seems it was not started on their own account,) so much per page, or line, in pounds, 
shillings and pence, for their contributions, and there their interest pecuniary in them ceased, 
while the publishers were growing rich on the profits of the efforts of their brain. In the 
hope of reaping a larger share of these emoluments, Jerrold has got out a magazine similar to 
‘‘Punch,’’ and given to it the high-sounding name of the “Great Gun.” He has also 
undertaken the editorial charge of another periodical called ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling 
Magazine.’’ Smith still continues to write for ‘‘ Punch.”” A recent letter from London says, 
* Albert Smith is one of the most industrious writers of the present day. He contributes 
every week the dramatic article to the ‘‘ Illustrated News’’—turns off, at the same time, fifty 
quips and quiddities for ‘‘ Punch”? and the ‘‘Great Gun ;’’ sends elaborate notices of new 
plays to the daily press; and furnishes Bentley with several chapters of a new romance every 
month, besides writing pieces for the Haymarket, Lyceum and other theatres. He is quite a 
young man, and his name has not been long before the public ;—his wittiest and best pieces 
have appeared in ‘* Punch,”’ for which he gained no fame beyond his own immediate circle of 
friends.”’ 

Among other works which Punch has heralded into the world, stand preéminent the Comie 
Blackstone, the Complete Letter Writer, and the Heathen Mythology ; the richest burlesques 
on law, epistolary writing, and the fabulous history of the divinities of the heathen, that have 
emanated from any pen. The last of these three is the latest in the order of publication. It 
lies upon our table before us, with its ‘‘ mirth-provoking”’ embellishments, and side-shaking 
tales of the old gods of Greece and Rome. We yield to the temptation to make a few 
extracts, that those of our readers who have not seen it, may have a taste of the quality of the 
contents of the work. What a fine vein of humor runs through the following :— 


‘* Everybody knows, or ought to know, that Diana had a famous temple at Ephesus. It was 
accounted one of the seven wonders of the world ; for the world in those days had only seven 
wonders, instead of, as it has now, some seventy times seven thousand, exclusive of the 
Thames Tunnel and Punch.. Hereat butchers’ meat, poultry, vegetables, and other good 
things, were sacrificed on her altars; but the Lacedemonians were wont yearly to offer her 
human victims, which, in these more civilized times, are immolated exclusively to Mars and 
Mammon. But Lycurgts, the Spartan lawgiver, abolished this practice, and substituted for it 
the annual whipping of children, Diana being partial to the whip. We have discontinued the 
annual flagellation of children; but we flog them daily at the shrine of Learning, to teach 
them grammar and arithmetic, and make them wise and good. Country squires, who keep 
packs of hounds, sacrifice much time and not a little money to Diana; sometimes in the excess 
of their devotion, saya their necks, and so sacrifice themselves. A tremendous sacrifice 
of partridges to this dess occurs every year on the first day of September ; but with these, 
in the neighborhood of the city, domestic poultry and dogs are killed in considerable numbers. 
The Athenians are said to have offered her white kids, whence it may by some be conjectured 
that she was the Goddess of evening parties. 

‘** Diana, though the Goddess of” hunting in general, was not the Goddess of all sorts of 
hunting ; she had nothing to do with fortune-hunting; nor yet with hunting the slipper. 
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Neither was she the Goddess of truffle hunting, nor of hunting after ideas. Some may 
contend that she was the goddess of rat-hunting and duck-hunting ; others that she was no 
such thing ; nor will the dispute be easy of decision. 

‘“‘Tf Diana took to hunting from blighted hopes and slighted affection, as she not umprobably 
did, she was wiser than if she had taken to drinking. ence all young ladies and gentlemen 
may see how much better it is, when jilted, to have recourse to horse exercise, than it is to 
drown their misery in the bowl.”’ 


Here we have a glimpse of the youth of the God of War: 


‘“‘ Mars was the God of murder in the lump ; that is to say, he was the God of war. War, 
however, being a compound idea, which not many will take the trouble to analyze, it might be 
as well to state, a little more in detail, what kind of a thing it was that he patronized. 

“ At all times and in all places he presided over cutting off heads, smashing skulls, hacking 
off limbs, and running people through the body ; also, over tossing little children upon pikes, 
hauling along tender maidens by the hair, trampling hoary heads in gore and dust; over 
burning, plundering, demolishing, and destroying, cities, houses, temples, and works, and 
monuments of art. Such have ever been the achievements of martial prowess; such the 
foundations of ‘ glory.’ 

“ But anciently, the means and appliances of his votaries were sadly limited. Swords, 
spears, and bows and arrows, with a few clumsy apparatus for throwing stones and hammer- 
ing down walls, were the only tools they possessed for cutting, maiming, and doing mischief. 
They had neither guns, bombs, nor muskets. Their heroes were unacquainted with the 
luxury of gunpowder. 

‘* No doubt, had fire-arms been known to the Greeks, Mars would have been reported to be 
the son of a gun; but as it was, he was said to be the son of Jupiter and Juno. Little has 
been handed down to us respecting his early years, except that, while young, he was 
instructed in dancing and every manly exercise. This tradition has probably a mystical as 
well as a literal meaning, and was meant to indicate, figuratively, that nobody intended for a 
warrior ought to be taught anything else. Perhaps, however, we may be allowed, to 
conjecture how his youth was spent. We can imagine that while yet an infant deity, his 
pugnacious disposition was evinced by a propensity to bite and kick; that, as he got bigger, 
pugilistic inclinations were strikingly observable in his conduct; and that his full-grown 
juvenility was illustrated with sundry duels. - He no doubt wore, as soon as he could, large 
mustaches on his upper lip, not minding whether they were red or not; swaggered about 
Olympus, looking ferocious, and insulted every deity he came near.’’ 


Mercury’s certificate of his character does not recommend him very highly; as witness :-— 


‘Mercury, the very day on which he was born, (he first saw the light in Arcadia, on 
Mount Cyllene,) gave evidence of a power seldom so early developed—the faculty of 
abstraction. He stole, took, and carried away, the oxen of one Admetus; while Apollo, who 
was tending them, was either drunk, asleep, or star-gazing.. Apollo, however, found him out; 
but mistaking him for a common young thief of a clodhopper, was threatening him that unless 
he brought the cattle back, he would shoot him dead; when, on reaching over his shoulder 
for an arrow, he found that his quiver had vanished. ‘The fact was, that Master Mercury had 
stolen that too during the very time while Apollo was blowing him up. At this the eyes of 
Phebus were opened, and he saw who his young friend was, and, angry as he felt, he could 
not help laughing outright: so he pulled him playfully by the ear, called him a young rogue, 
and let him go. This transaction is recorded by Horace in his Tenth Ode: a sort of pagan 
be — to Mercury’s praise and glory, whereunto, it seems, the poet considered stealing to 

ound. 

“ The rai of Mereury’s ‘ acquisitiveness’ was further evinced by his robbing Neptune 
of his trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars of his sword, Jupiter himself of his sceptre, and 
Vulean of his tools. ‘ These specimens of his art,’ says the facetious Dr. Lempriere, 
‘ recommended him to the notice of the gods.’ The Doctor, probably meant to insinuate that 
the said gods were no small thieves themselves ; if so, he was quite right ; though, to be sure, 
the rascalities of a celebrated thief, on Mr. or Master John Sheppard, have recommended him 
to the notice of a British public. 

“‘ So high was Jupiter’s opinion of Mercury as a rogue, that he made him ambassador and 


plenipotentiary to himself and all the gods! sagely considering that so great a knave would be 
an excellent diplomatist.”’ 


These extracts must serve for the present. Those to whom they have proved acceptable 
may easily possess themselves of the whole book, for a trifling sum, at any of the book stores. 
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We can recommend it as a good, safe and expeditious remedy for that state of mind 
technically denominated ‘‘the Blues.” Whether Albert Smith had a hand in the composition 
of it, or not, we cannot say ; it is good enough to be his. But one good thing we are certain 
came from his pen, and that is the following capital burlesque on the opera, which Parry has 
set to appropriate music, and with which we take our leave of Punch and his corps of writers, 


BLUE BEARD, 
A ROMANCE OF INFANTILE HISTORY. 


Overture: part of march in Blue Beard. 
Recitative. 


The dark ages of jnvenile literature, : 
Do not afford a chronicle of greater atrocity, 
Than that furnished by a Bashaw of three tails, 
Whose ugly blue beard was a perfect monstrosity ! 
Who married six wives successively, one after another, 
On a regular railroad of matrimonial velocity ! 
But finding them in foto, all very so so, 
Determined to turn each into “ a good woman,” by 
cutting off her head (!) 
As a punishment for the most unmitigatedly perse- 
vering curiosity ! ! 
But to our tale. 
Solo. 


Within sight of his castle, a short hour’s ride, 

An old lady lived—two daughters beside, 

Whom Blue a had seen, and at love’s high- 
est pitch, 

Sent to say he would marry, he did n’t care which, 

Sent to say he would marry, he did n’t care which. 


(March in Blue Beard.) 


And true to his message, the lover did come 
With a ee and horns and the deep Indian 
rum 


Standards of gold, Dragons with wings, 
And all sorts of odd and uncomfortable looking 


things, 
And an Elephant huge to his cab was confined, 
And then there was a Tiger swinging behind, 
I don’t mean a modern little Tiger behind, 
But a real Bengal Tiger growling behind. 


Air: Home, Sweet Home. 


*Midst treasures and palaces delighted to roam, 

Sister Anne with fair Fatima sought a new home! 

The honey-moon pass’d, when a letter one day, 

big urgent affairs, took Lord Blue Beard away. 

“ To inspection, sweet love, all my castle I leave, 

But remember with this key be on the Key Vive! 

For ‘tis not ‘a natural key,’ think of that! 

My sword’s in the key of ‘one sharp,’ and that’s 
‘ Flat 2399 


Then he bm drew his sword, and it pas “ Sharp and 
at ” 


Grand March. Blue Beard leaves. 
(Part of Don Giovani.) 


He scarcely had left e’er the ladies began 
Ev’ry room to inspect ;—through the castle they ran, 
The turrets above, with the chambers below, 

And the one into which they were told not to go! 
But Fatima said, “to the key-hole let’s creep, 

There can be no harm in just one little peep ; 

We are women, besides there are none to behold us, 
If he wish‘d us to leave it, he should not have told us.” 
a conquer’d, the key was — 
And with thunder most awiul the door o 
Like the bang which with terror each 


s, 
When the pistol goes off in the Danois Quadrilles ! 


*d wide, 
y’s heart 





(Andante—Semiramide.) 
“ Giomo d’orrore! terrible sight, (Ah!) 
Here are six headless ladies ; oh! I’m sinking with 
fright ;” (Ah!) 
The key broke in half! and she swoon’d on the floor! 
As Blue Beard, come back again, knock’d at the door! 


d Recitative. 
“ Go fetch the keys,” was the first sentence spoken ; 
He saw in an instant the chief one was broken. 
Duet. 
Fatima. “Oh! mercy! oh! pity! My life I im- 
lore!” 


Blue Beard. “ 1’ll give you ten minutes, not one sec- 
ond more!” 
Fatima. “ Oh horror! sister Anne ! sister Anne! 
Anne! Anne! Anne! a sharp lookout 
keep!” ' 
But alas! sister Anne only saw a few 
sheep. 
Then, nothing : but at last riding hard 
Her brothers approach’d in a swift gal- 
lopade. 


Gallopade from Gustavus. 
Comsat between Blue Beard and the Brothers. 


Recitative. 


= less than three seconds grim Blue Beard was dead : 


he reason was obvious—they cut off his head! 
(Presto—Air: Tink a Tink.) 
Recitative ad libitum. 


Fatvma. “ Mustapha, my dearest brother! 
My grief, my joy, I cannot smother!” 


(Finale—Air : “ Ah! don’t mingle,” from La Som- 
nambula.) 


“ My dearest sister, oh! do not mingle 
One sad San, love, your nerves to 
tingle.” 
“ Once again, then, I’m free and single, 
My first sweetheart true to love! 
Accept this castle—” 
. “ No don’t.” 
. “ And its treasures.” 
, i: nn 
. © For your valor, my thanks returning, 
All you find, prods | 
. “ You ’re too kind, love.” 
. “You may take, love.” 
. “ For your sake, then, I will keep them— 
And the castle too!” 
. Ah! what joy! what rapture! 
What can equal a brother’s love! 
Oh! joy—oh! joy—oh ! joy— 
What can equal a brother’s love! 
A brother's love! 
What can equal a brother’s love. 


TABLEAU. _ 


Mustapha. 


Fatima. 





